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The Provincial South 


By LesTER J. CAPPON 


In the spring of 1949 the imprisonment of three veterans for debt in 
Rutland, Vermont, provoked widespread comment in the daily press 
and the news magazines." When one of the prisoners was freed 
through payment of his debt by a cotton shipper in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, an editorial with the title “Who's Backward Now?” appeared in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, from which I quote: 


Try to imagine what would happen if war veterans—or nonveterans, for 
that matter—were being imprisoned for debt in some Southern State under 
an old English law discarded in England, itself, as well as in most of the 
United States, long, long ago. Throughout the North, self-appointed guardians 
of civil liberties would go trumpeting to the fray. The Southern State in ques- 
tion would be termed medieval and backward and its citizens would be depicted 
as ignorant, vicious and cruel... . 

But the State in which war veterans have been, and still are, imprisoned for 
debt is not a backward Southern State. It is Vermont which is in New England 
and, therefore, enlightened and forward-looking. . . . 

Maybe somebody now will demand a law forbidding backward Southerners 
to interfere with such fine old institutions as debtors’ prisons in enlightened 
Northern States.? 


Credit for original publication of this editorial goes to the Buffalo 
(New York) Courier-Express and for reprinting to the Times-Dis- 
patch, which editorially awarded the writer “‘on the faraway shores of 
Lake Erie . . . one engraved cawn pone, two beakers of bourbon and 
branch water and one carload of hush-puppies and grits.” The edi- 
torial has, I am sure, a familiar ring in the ears of southern historians. 

The South, which has partaken of much of the standardization of 
modern America, is still different in many respects from other regions, 

1 This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern Historical 


Association at Williamsburg, Virginia, on November 11, 1949. 
2 Richmond Times-Dispatch, May 29, 1949. 
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as it has been throughout its history. It has attracted many a traveler 
out of curiosity to see for himself so that he might confirm or refute 
conflicting reports perennially in circulation. Of those who have come 
to observe, relatively few have tarried to live permanently, and they 
have found adoption a slow process, which is doubtless as it should be. 
If there is a southern way of life that persists through controversy and 
the impact of powerful outside forces, one must live with it and with- 
in it to develop understanding. The visitor from the North finds that 
to some Southerners he is still a Yankee, if not a “damn Yankee,” al- 
though the term ‘‘rebel’’ among Northerners has long since been for- 
gotten and Southerners have themselves been “Yanks’’ in two world 
wars. He may be shocked to see the Confederate flag on parade, but 
he has much to learn and comprehend. So too has his southern fellow 
American who still wonders why the people of the North were willing 
to fight for the Union. 

From my southern grandmother, who lived in a northern city as the 
result of a typical “‘boy-meets-girl” episode, I heard my first stories of 
the South, and, as you might guess, they were about the Civil War. 
For a good many years I have been learning about this southern way of 
life and seeking to understand it from within. It is a long course, and 
a slow one, you may conclude from this paper. Some of the shortcom- 
ings in our historical interpretation, I believe, stem from an oversimpli- 
fication of southern problems in the attempt to master their complexity. 
Thus one historian has built southern history around slavery, another 
upon state rights, a third upon an unprofitable agricultural system. In 
recent years the sociologists have been analyzing and diagnosing the 
South, especially in terms of regionalism. Much of their work is actu- 
ally based upon previous research of historians. But the latter have 
been prone to see the South in its own image, however critical their in- 
vestigation and conclusions, rather than with a broader perspective that 
is acquired from knowledge of other sections and “foreign” points of 
view. 

The word “provincial” in the title of my paper might be called a 
relative term and as such it offers tempting opportunities for semantic 
discourse. Lest its use here suggest solely a spirit of adverse criticism, 
let me remind you that the word and its corresponding nouns have a 
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variety of connotations, favorable, unfavorable, and indifferent. Those 
of our ancestors who were residents of the British colonies before the 
Revolution were all provincials, whether they lived in royal or proprie- 
tary colonies, but with independence “province” was discarded for 
“state,” and it is significant that ““We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union,” did not revert to provincials 
when the new federal government was established. 

This usage provides the basis for one definition of province as “a 
comprehensive designation for all parts of a country outside the capital 
or chief seat of government; e.g. of France apart from Paris, or England 
apart from London.’”* This meaning was extended geographically to the 
American colonies and accepted by them; indeed, they exploited it 
somewhat to their advantage in the arguments over taxation without 
representation. In variations of the meaning of the term, the colonies 
were “dependent on a distant authority’; but their acknowledgment of 
that authority was mixed with a generous measure of self-sufficiency, 
although they spoke of England as “home.” American provincial so- 
ciety exhibited many ways and manners suggestive of the countrified 
shires of England in contrast to cosmopolitan London; yet there was 
Philadelphia, second largest city of the Empire, with cultural attain- 
ments that would have surprised many an educated Englishman who 
never thought the colonies were worth an inquiry; or there was 
Charleston which brought to a focus on a smaller stage the culture of 
plantation society. Nevertheless, what American provincials could 
demonstrate by their works during the half century before independence 
must be assessed in relation to their British heritage and its influence 
in an American environment and in comparison with achievements in 
the mother country. Attraction to Great Britain was strong, but the 
Empire was more closely knit culturally than politically. 

The feature of this colonial provincialism with which historians have 
been chiefly concerned is, in the words of the Oxford Dictionary, the 
“attachment to one’s own province, its institutions, interests, etc., be- 
fore those of the nation or state of which it is a part.” This firm at- 
tachment, voiced at times in tones of a provincial patriotism, is, of 


3 The Oxford English Dictionary (10 vols. in 14, and supplement, Oxford, 1888-1933), 
VII, 1523. 
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course, at the heart of the phenomenon of an emerging Americanism. 
The new colonial policy alienated the provinces and fostered a rising 
American spirit. There had developed imperceptibly a latent feeling 
of pride in this new world on the part of its inhabitants which the home 
government may have suspected but did not take seriously before 
1763. Intercolonial rivalry tinged with jealousy had always been the 
rule rather than the exception, and it is not difficult to find expressions 
of this tenor by members of the Continental Congress as well as by 
numerous private travelers who were wont to make invidious com- 
parisons.* But there was a subconscious, growing bond of union. It 
was well put years later by Colonel William Few of Georgia, who con- 
fessed little knowledge of politics or the principles of free government 
but, he recalled, “I felt the spirit of an American, and without much 
investigation of the justice of her cause, I resolved to defend it.”* That 
the general government which evolved from this background and ap- 
peared in written form should be federal in structure seems a foregone 
conclusion. But when the political tie with Great Britain was severed 
in July, 1776, British provincials did not become Americans overnight. 
This fact is fundamental in understanding the so-called critical period. 
We cannot point to the birth of American nationality in any historical 
event or give it any specific date. And what of the relative strength of 
state loyalty and sectional interest? Was there a southern provincial 
attitude in evidence? 

By the eighteenth century the colonists inhabiting the region from 
Chesapeake Bay to Spanish Florida were Virginians or Carolinians or 
Marylanders, loyal to Great Britain but cherishing that freedom from 
outside control peculiar to Englishmen. In tracing the gradual 
emergence of a new nationality one wonders whether these colonies 
were “Southern” in a sectional sense before they were American. I be- 
lieve they were not. “Southern” does not always deserve the capital 
“S$.” Although the plantation economy and mode of life in the in- 
fluential tidewater areas of these colonies were similar, forces of 
cohesion, such as found expression in New England from time to time, 

4 Cited in Evarts B. Greene, The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790 (New York, 
1943), 185-87, 300-301. 


5 “Autobiography of Col. William Few of Georgia,” in Magazine of American History 
(New York, 1877-1893), VII (1881), 346. 
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were lacking. Promotional tracts of neighboring colonies usually 
glorified one fair land by detraction of another—Georgia, how ideal 
except for the threat of South Carolina! One seventeenth-century 
writer described Virginia and Maryland as “Leah and Rachel, . . . the 
two fruitfull sisters,’* but this was an exceptional judgment, for their 
political and economic relations were not as a rule sisterly in the best 
meaning of the word. 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century two rival centers of in- 
fluence had developed, in Virginia and South Carolina. The Old Do- 
minion was an empire within the Empire, but Williamsburg, its capital, 
was a city only by virtue of incorporation, in contrast to Charleston, 
which was large enough to have acquired urban characteristics and, 
according to the surveyor De Brahm, was “renowned for . . . courte- 
ousness . . . especially to foreigners, with out regard or respect of 
nation or religion.” The older colony might boast of primacy in 
several respects (this indulgence was to become morbid in the 
nineteenth century), but Charlestonians have never been overawed by 
Virginians or others of their compatriots. Both Virginians and South 
Carolinians harbored mutual feelings of superiority toward their 
frontier neighbor. This attitude of long duration was most genially ex- 
pressed by a Virginian, as North Carolinians are well aware. On this 
frontier, we read in one of William Byrd’s milder passages, “Nothing 
is dear but Law, Physick, and Strong Drink, which are all bad in their 
Kind.” ‘And, considering how Fortune delights in bringing great 
things out of Small,” he remarked flippantly but prophetically, ‘who 
knows but Carolina may, one time or other, come to be the Seat of 
some other great Empire?’’* At the hands of their more wealthy and 
aristocratic neighbors and in the histories and geographies of the peri- 
od North Carolinians fared but poorly. The Tar Heel may have taken 

* John Hammond, Leah and Rachel, or, the Two Fruitfull Sisters Virginia and Mary- 
Land: Their Present Condition, Impartially Stated and Related (London, 1656), 6, in 
Peter Force (comp.), Tracts and Other Papers Relating Principally to the Origin, Settle- 
ment, and Progress of the Colonies in North America, from the Discovery of the Country 
to the Year 1776 (A vols., Washington, 1836-1846), III, No. 14. 

7 John G. W. De Brahm, “History of the Province of South Carolina,” in P. C. J. 


Weston (ed.), Documents Connected with the History of South Carolina (London, 
1856), 196. 


8 John S. Bassett (ed.), The Writings of “Colonel William Byrd of Westover in 
Virginia Esg™-”’ (New York, 1901), 80, 47. 
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a crumb of comfort, however, from reading in one such work what he 
already knew, that large families were the rule and, what he may not 
have suspected, that “many women from other places, who have been 
long married without having the blessing of children, have soon after 
their removal to Carolina become joyful mothers.’’® It was these Carolin- 
ians, by the way, who first attacked the privilege and corruption of 
courthouse politics and supported more wholeheartedly democratic gov- 
erment of later years. 

Although the southern colonies fitted nicely into the British mercan- 
tile system, the planters’ mounting debts and customary freedom from 
outside political interference turned their thinking toward liberty in 
the issues with the mother country. Backed by American merchants, 
they supplied their quota of Sons of Liberty and vigorously supported 
nonimportation agreements. Charleston had its own tea party, and 
committees of correspondence were widespread. But when the yoke 
of Britain was cast off and the war was won, the principle of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness was only partially secured in re- 
publican governments of the states, and an aristocracy of talent did not 
quickly succeed hereditary class rule. 

Although the Articles of Confederation assured a weak federal union 
of sovereign states, William Drayton of South Carolina prophesied at 
this time what Madison reflected upon ten years later, that sectional 
differences would arise between North and South ‘from the nature of 
the climate, soil and produce of the several states.’"*° Yet this experi- 
ment in federalism was subject to varied interpretations during its born- 
ing, as it was to be afterwards in countless constitutional debates and 
post-mortems. Maryland's insistence on cession of western land claims 
by the states before she ratified the Articles paved the way for Jeffer- 
son’s land ordinances of 1784 and 1785 and the great Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787; and both northern and southern states contributed to 
this national domain. Although the final draft of the United States 
Constitution and its ratification amounted to a victory for the forces of 
conservatism, it was accomplished at the expense of no section. The 


® Daniel Fenning, A New System of Geography (2 vols., London, 1764-1765), II, 669. 

10 Quoted in Merrill Jensen, The Articles of Confederation: An Interpretation of the 
Socio-Constitutional History of the American Revolution, 1774-1781 ({Madison, Wis.], 
1940), 187. 
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amendments to be added shortly eased the fears of the liberals by 
guaranteeing certain individual rights against the tyranny of Leviathan 
and by stating specifically that the national government was one of 
delegated powers. ‘‘National,’’ in contradistinction to “Federal,” 
Madison explained years later, “was not meant to express the extent 
of power, but the mode of its operation.’ The three-fifths compromise 
was a concession to the slaveholding states, though that was to become 
a moot point in ante-bellum days. They expressed objections to national 
regulation of commerce, but their confidence in the rapid growth of 
population throughout the South and Old Southwest served to allay 
their fear. The Father of the Constitution believed that ‘‘a crisis had 
arrived which was to decide whether the Am[erica}n Experiment was 
to be a blessing to the world, or to blast for ever the hopes which the 
republican cause had enspired.’"* Jefferson, living under the old re- 
gime in France during these years, envisaged his country as the inspir- 
ation for European revolution; and Americans at home rapidly de- 
veloped a sense of destiny. 

In the union under the Constitution the southern states played a 
prominent part not only in guarding their sovereign rights but also in 
strengthening the national structure. The Revolution had been ac- 
complished by young men in their thirties and forties who differed 
sharply on what was the best kind of federal government, but those 
who survived the first quarter of the new century could reflect on the 
young nation with pride, if with some misgivings too. Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans in Kentucky and Virginia who spoke out boldly against high- 
handed legislation by a Federalist Congress were concerned most di- 
rectly with infringement of individual rights in their state resolutions.** 
Tidewater South Carolinians were strongly Federalist while that party 
remained in power and for some time afterward.’* During the second 


11 James Madison to Thomas Cooper, December 26, 1826, in Max Farrand (ed.), 
The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787 (revised ed., 4 vols., New Haven, 1937), 
Ill, 474. 

12 Madison to J. G. Jackson, December 27, 1821, sbid., III, 449. 

13 Adrienne Koch and Harry Ammon, “The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions: An 
Episode in Jefferson's and Madison’s Defense of Civil Liberties,” in William and Mary 
Quarterly (Williamsburg, 1892- ), 3rd Ser., V (1948), 174. 

14 Ulrich B. Phillips, “The South Carolina Federalists,” in American Historical Review 
(New York, 1895- ), XIV (1908-1909), 731-43. 
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decade of Jeffersonian rule, when party factions confused the issues 
and new political leaders were searching for their bearings, the War 
of 1812 gave a spur to patriotism in some quarters and (to put it 
mildly) to separatism in others. The close ties of Southerners with the 
West, from the very nature of its settlement and expansion, aroused a 
nationalistic fervor against Indians and British. It is well exemplified 
in Nathaniel H. Claiborne, an upcountry Virginia public official, who 
had published even before the battle of New Orleans some Notes on 
the War. “The conduct of the citizens of Tennessee, Mississippi 
Territory, and Georgia, in this war,” he expatiated, ‘“has been such, 
that when they visit the other states in the Union, . . . the ardent 
patriot through the whole nation extends the right arm of fellowship, 
and in the language of the heart exclaims, ‘you too are my brethren.’ ” 
While New Englanders were moving toward their ill-starred Hartford 
Convention, Claiborne was calling for revenge against the enemy after 
the destruction of ‘‘our infant Rome.” He predicted boldly that “if the 
war continues two years longer, we shall become one of the most 
powerful nations in the world.’ It may be worth noting that his essay 
was reprinted without alteration five years later, in 1819. This was a 
period of articulate patriotism with undertones of sectional complaint. 
The Virginia dynasty of a quarter-century duration had been mindful 
of state and local interests, but the vast expansion of the nation re- 
quired reconsideration of the times and future prospects. Who would 
deny that national power was more far reaching by the end of this 
period and that Southerners had contributed to this result? 

A leading historian of our own day has declared that ‘nothing is more 
sacred in a nationalistic age than the nation, hence the sanctity of any 
development which preserved the Union. . . . an idealistic entity known 
as the State must be preserved!’"** A kindred idea is at the root of the 
academic argument of a past president of the Southern Historical As- 
sociation that the southern states would have been better off if they 
had rejected the Constitution and formed a confederacy of their own 


15 Nathaniel H. Claiborne, Notes on the War in the South (Richmond, 1819), 6, 12, 
16; originally printed in The Crisis, no copy located. 

16 Richard H. Shryock, “The Nationalistic Tradition of the Civil War: A Southern 
Analysis,” in South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902- ), XXXII (1933), 299. 
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in 1789." I do not want to indulge in any speculation based upon 
what might have happened if certain critical events had not transpired, 
which really did not occur anyway;** nor do I desire to labor the point 
of national consciousness as a theme of our history. But sectionalism 
can be rightly understood only in relation to the nation, and southern 
sectionalism developed at a time and under circumstances that have 
affected profoundly the nation and especially the South itself down to 
our own day. I have stated that the feeling of being American beyond 
limited attachment to one’s state is discernible before a conscious sec- 
tionalism appeared in the South. If, however, this assertion is open to 
argument, it is evident that the American nation had become well es- 
tablished within the first thirty years of its existence—so substantially, 
in fact, that the burden of proof in favor of dissolution always rested 
on the malcontents, even though men disagreed heartily on the nature 
of the Union. Some of the manifestations of southern sectionalism 
bespeak a provincial South in attitude of mind and grasp of its prob- 
lems. 

At the risk of traversing an overworked subject I shall venture some 
comments on the southern way of life. It grew, of course, out of an 
agricultural economy based early upon the plantation system of a new 
country with apparently unlimited land for expansion. It developed 
a society of clearly defined classes on the English model. By the early 
eighteenth century the pattern was firmly fixed—extensive cultivation 
of staple crops, slave labor, marketing abroad in exchange for manu- 
factured goods by means of an involved system of credit—and virtu- 
ally the same economic arrangement prevailed a century later in the 
American nation. Although the small farmers of the South comprised 
a large proportion of the population and their standard of living was 
more restricted than that of the planters, the latter dominated the social 
and political life of the region. Furthermore, in the westward move- 
ment of population the prototype of the older South was established 
without much modification. The white population was homogeneous 


17 B. B. Kendrick, “The Colonial Status of the South,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VIII (1942), 9-15. 


18 For example, Winston Churchill's entertaining article, “If Lee Had Not Won the 


Battle of Gettysburg,” in Scribner's Magazine (New York, 1887-1939), LXXXVIII 
(1930), 587-97. 
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to the extent that it was predominantly English, and the language 
barriers of French and especially German gradually broke down and 
disappeared. Few nineteenth-century immigrants from the Continent 
came to the South to intermingle with the colonial stock of ancestral 
Americans and to challenge their theories of Anglo-Saxon superiority. 
The Negro population too became an integral part of this civilization 
in language and tradition, religion and manners, but without prospect 
of advancement in the social scale. 

Life on farm and plantation was isolated, and transportation was 
generally limited on an average journey beyond one’s own county. 
Even when full allowance is made for improved means of travel, 
more frequent mail service, and expansion of journalism in the decades 
after the War of 1812, the Old South never kept pace with the acceler- 
ated speed of the outside world. Indeed the Southerner was inclined 
to set his own pace for the pleasure of living. He has always been 
famed above all other Americans for his hospitality. Hugh Finlay, 
surveyor of post offices and roads for His Majesty's Government just 
before the Revolution, after stopping at numerous plantations in the 
Carolinas, had written: “The hospitable Americans kill you with kind- 
ness, and detain you from pursuing your journey.’”*® The sources of 
southern history are replete with evidence on this score. Genuine 
hospitality takes time. Since we have convinced ourselves of a great 
lack of time in our own day, it is difficult to appreciate the attitude of 
a society that has left so definite an impression of abundant and con- 
spicuous leisure.” Polite manners generally prevailed, sometimes dis- 
playing deference mingled with crudity among the unlettered. There 
was indolence too, encouraged by a warm climate and slave labor, and 
there was a noticeable lack of thrift; but plantation records and 
merchants’ accounts have revealed business operations that could not 
have been managed successfully without considerable time and at- 
tention. Jefferson contrasted the cool, sober, persevering, but chican- 
ing Northerner with the fiery, ‘‘voluptuary,” unsteady, but generous and 
candid Southerner, and informed the Marquis de Chastellux that “these 


19 Frank H. Norton (ed.), Journal Kept by Hugh Finlay, Surveyor of the Post Roads 
on the Continent of North America {1773-1774} (Brooklyn, 1867), 62. 

20 "We were quite cloy’'d with the Carolina Felicity of having nothing to do,’ wrote 
Byrd in his “History of the Dividing Line,” in Bassett (ed.), Writings, 81. 
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cuathcansiatiacn grow weaker and weaker by gradation from North to 
South and South to North, insomuch that an observing traveller, with- 
out the aid of the quadrant may always know his latitude by the charac- 
ter of the people among whom he finds himself.”** This was a phi- 
losopher’s conclusion, however, which would have pleased neither 
section. The Southerner’s love of the outdoors was attested in the 
popularity of the hunt and barbecue, the camp meeting and militia 
muster, court day and the hustings. Oratory rather than literature was 
the favorite vehicle of rhetoric. The library, whether public or private, 
had limited appeal for men who were not essentially of a reflective 
turn of mind. With few cities and widely separated towns, with hope- 
less poverty in certain marginal areas, yet this was a bountiful land, 
where life was comfortable and toil was eased for those who could 
afford at least a Negro servant or two, and where an attitude of “live 
and let live’’ encouraged the status guo and resisted interference from 
without. 

Let us recall at this point the definition of provincialism quoted 
earlier: ‘‘attachment to one’s own province, its institutions, interests, 
etc., before those of the nation or state of which it is a part,” and 
couple with it the corollary, “the manner, fashion, mode of thought, 
which characterize a particular province, . . . as distinct from that which 
is (or is held to be) national, or which is the fashion of the capital.” 
A realistic analysis and interpretation of the historical problem at hand 
involve, as I have suggested, the attitudes of the states comprising the 
section as well as sectional loyalties; and this is especially true when 
older states with deeply rooted customs and traditions are part of the 
region. State and sectional consciousness have both enriched and com- 
plicated American history, for every section has raised at one time or 
another critical issues at variance with national trends or interests 
which themselves may be altered by shifting alignments of sections. 
The South has had no monopoly of this kind of provincialism. Perhaps 
if the United States had developed a cultural as well as a political 
capital, it would have served as a center of gravity and symbol of unity. 

21 Worthington C. Ford (ed.), Thomas Jefferson Correspondence, Printed from the 
Originals in the Collections of William K. Bixby (Boston, 1916), 12-13. See also the 


characterizations in Charles Stedman, The History of the Origin, Progress, and Termination 
of the American War (2 vols., London, 1794), I, 5. 
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But, except for the seat of government, still on trial, Washington of- 
fered little attraction and no prestige comparable to that of the his- 
toric towns and cities which were the pride of the several states. 

I have already cited some examples of state (or provincial) pride 
and rivalry in the colonial period. Countless others are in evidence 
down to the present. The influence of the older states was carried west- 
ward and gradually transformed into loyalties to new commonwealths. 
How the Virginian character was diluted during the ‘‘flush times” of 
the Old Southwest was best told by one of them who wrote with gentle 
satire: “It makes no odds where he goes, he carries Virginia with him; 
not in the entirety always—but the little spot he came from is Virginia. 
... He may breathe in Alabama, but he lives in Virginia.”** Although 
we are chiefly concerned with that provincialism which emanated from 
southern sectionalism, we must not overlook “the little spot” the Vir- 
ginian or the Alabamian came from. Here lies the other pole of pro- 
vincialism which is more commonly associated with the term. Here 
again is a phenomenon peculiar to no single state or section, rural or 
urban. When, for example, a New York paper in the 1880's referred 
to the rest of the United States as “the provinces,”** the writer was 
only exposing his own city’s provincialism in a common form. But 
the most clear-cut illustrations of it are doubtless to be seen in the New 
England town and the southern county. 

In discussing southern sectionalism in terms of provincialism I do 
not aim to argue a case for the North or to berate an agricultural so- 
ciety in contrast to one with rapidly growing industrial power. A com- 
bination of industrial and commercial forces is difficult to withstand, 
and the more so under the additional impact of the industrial revolu- 
tion which reached America during the transitional period of party 
politics, of which it became a part. There was an irresistible ruthless- 
ness about this capitalist expansion that would not be denied its gains, 
but exploitation at a new pace was the order of the day in staple-crop 
agriculture as well as in manufacturing. The itch of manifest destiny 


22 Joseph G. Baldwin, The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi (New York, 
1853), 73. Some present-day Virginians refer to southwestern Virginia as “the South- 
west.” 

23 Edward A. Freeman, “Some Points in American Speech and Customs,”’ in Long- 
man’s Magazine (London, 1882-1905), I (1882), 89. 
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made restless Northerner and Southerner alike. If Money was King 
of the industrial realm, the chosen monarch of the South was also a 
member of the economic dynasty. And when the new southern nation 
was established, King Cotton was still relied upon to work wonders 
abroad for the Confederacy. 

During these years when the South fell a generation behind the 
North in economic development, the attitude of southern leaders to- 
ward their current problems was in some respects undecided and un- 
realistic, though some kept an eye on comparative census figures. They 
seem to have been unaware or uncertain of the course of events in a 
changing modern world in which their nation had confirmed its status 
in a second war for independence. Although southern statesmen had 
been among the greatest revolutionaries and builders of republican 
governments before the rise of nineteenth-century democracy, their suc- 
cessors lost touch with this democratic movement and accepted it 
charily. Likewise they braced themselves against the mounting wave 
of antislavery feeling which threatened one of the cornerstones of their 
society and could not be diverted from the public mind. 

A brief glance at specific cases in economic, political, and social 
affairs will substantiate these points. The South had suffered during 
the colonial period from lack of a balanced economy and of control 
over its own trade. When Southerners became convinced about 1800 
that their future would be best assured by concentration on cotton 
culture, they made little effort, despite previous disadvantage, to get a 
foothold in the carrying trade during the early years of expansion in 
the cotton economy. After the War of 1812 New York merchants 
forged ahead in overseas and coastwise trade. They caught the Yankees 
napping, but Boston recovered in time to regain her share. Not so the 
cotton ports. By 1825 their trade was firmly controlled by the New 
Yorkers, and it was too late for Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New 
Orleans to compete successfully.** Now not only merchant capital, but 
shipping, banking credit, insurance, and all related business of southern 
exports went through northern hands taking large profits on southern 
production and on southern consumption of European goods imported 


24 Robert G. Albion, Square-Riggers on Schedule: The New York Sailing Packets to 
England, France, and the Cotton Ports (Princeton, 1938), Chap. 3. 
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through northern ports. No wonder the protective tariff was doubly a 
grievance. Although South Carolina forced and won the tariff issue by 
means of nullification, the trade itself remained out of southern con- 
trol. A convention of merchants and others at Augusta, Georgia, in 
1838 declared: “We look back with surprise to the fact, that a people 
possessed of such vast advantages, should have so long and so patiently 
submitted to a state almost of ‘colonial vassalage.’”’** The best cor- 
rective for this state of affairs, it appears, would have been manufactur- 
ing, which a small minority advocated in vain in successive commercial 
conventions and elsewhere to build up southern markets and credits 
beyond. The planting interests and their allies, convinced of King 
Cotton’s superior bargaining power, were too shortsighted to invest 
capital in young industries. Men like millowner William Gregg and 
ironmaster Joseph Reid Anderson of the Tredegar Company succeeded 
in spite of this stubborn provincialism**—this desire for autonomy 
without the substance to maintain it. 

In politics the colonial aristocracy, though somewhat liberalized by 
the Revolution and Jeffersonian ideas, maintained its grip on the sea- 
board states by denying proportional representation to the western 
counties on a fair basis. It became a more fluid aristocracy, encouraged 
none the less by the master-servant relationship and easy opportunities 
for accumulating a landed estate. Upper-class influence carried west- 
ward was less watered than the popular meaning of the frontier im- 
plies. Nevertheless, the drafting and remaking of state constitutions, 
especially in the Mississippi Valley, under the influence of Jacksonian 
equalitarian ideas, broadened the basis for democratic government and 
swept away old restrictions. It became popular and necessary to seek 
public office by campaigning. Virginia and South Carolina remained 
the last bulwarks of aristocratic control in state and county politics, 
where it had always been held that voters should be educated to the 
privilege of franchise. But the old guard believed themselves too 
strongly entrenched to feel the need to apply this rule to the common 


25 Minutes of the Proceedings of the Second Convention of Merchants and Others, 
Held in Augusta, Georgia, April 2d, 1838 (Augusta, 1838), 16. 

26 Lester J. Cappon, “Government and Private Industry in the Southern Confederacy,” 
in Humanistic Studies in Honor of John Calvin Metcalf, University of Virginia Studies, 
I (Charlottesville, 1941), 156-58. 
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man who came into his own politically, east and west, without training 
for responsible government, and who won the franchise as a right, not 
a privilege.** As a voter he could be easily swayed by the captivating 
oratory of leaders whose appeal on behalf of the established economic 
and social order he was not prepared to refute. 

This aristocratic tradition was strikingly expressed in education for 
the few and a belated sense of public responsibility for the many, even 
on a selective basis of talent and ability recommended by Jefferson in 
his scheme for a comprehensive system of state-supported schools. In 
most southern states public primary and secondary education had 
customarily borne the stigma of charity. It was a favor granted, not a 
fundamental human right to be stoutly maintained. Some noteworthy 
accomplishment had been made in North Carolina and in a few of the 
larger cities by 1860, but southern public education was trailing behind 
in this expression of the democratic movement. Private academies pre- 
pared the more fortunate Southerners for the colleges and universities 
which in state support, enrollment, and number of professors compared 
favorably with northern institutions. Attendance of many southern 
youths at colleges in the North may have amounted to a reflection upon 
the faculties in some of the home institutions; at least this annual mi- 
gration to northern founts of knowledge was frowned upon as tension 
grew between the sections. More serious, however, was the restriction 
of academic freedom in the South over the slavery issue.** Jefferson’s 
great pronouncement—'‘we are not afraid to follow the truth wherever 
it may lead, nor to tolerate any error, so long as reason is left free to 
combat it’”—was now spoken softly, even in the university which he 
had founded. 

During the early halting growth of education in the South there had 
been little incentive for preparation and publication of its own school- 
books. Besides, others were available from outside sources and es- 
pecially from New England with its Puritan zeal for common schools. 
Edward Hooker, Connecticut tutor in South Carolina in 1806, on a 
trip into the mountains was surprised ‘‘to see lying about the seats [of 
a primitive church} a number of school books, but particularly 

27 Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848 (Baton 
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Webster's Spelling Books.”’*® Years later, when Yankee textbooks were 
discarded for homemade products, some of these outdid the American 
jingoism of the North with their own brand of provincial patriotism. 
The principal of the Vineville Academy of Macon, Georgia, for ex- 
ample, in explaining that his book of exercises in reading and de- 
clamation was ‘designed to supersede . . . either Foreign or Northern” 
compilations, announced that ‘‘we repudiate that universal civism, that 
citizenship of the world, which would extinguish our partialities for 
our own country.”*° Was that country the United States or the South? 
And South Carolina youths who read in their geography of the early 
1830's that trade within the commonwealth must be developed to re- 
tain her wealth at home,** were ill equipped to wrestle with the eco- 
nomic problems of the forties and fifties. 

These actions and reactions of what I have called the “provincial 
South” are climaxed in the problem of Negro slavery and, more 
broadly, of the Negro himself in American society, which Ulrich B. 
Phillips considered the ‘central theme of southern history.”” We need 
not dwell upon the fact that politicians, northern and southern, made 
political capital of the issue for selfish ends or that often they repre- 
sented vested interests which stood to gain or lose by the outcome of 
other measures tied up with slavery and its extension. In the free states 
the Negro’s economic and social status was not an enviable one com- 
pared to the white man’s, and in many of these states his political rights 
had been reduced before 1820. In the South the slave code was 
tightened. The hopes of the Revolutionary generation for emancipation 
had died with them. Their successors developed an elaborate justifica- 
tion of the system as a positive good on both social and religious 
grounds, and effectively denounced the “wage slavery’ of white 
laborers in the North. With its political doctrine of minority rights as 
phrased by John C. Calhoun the South might contend successfully 
against majority rule under the Constitution, and some new compromise 
be worked out. 


29“Diary of Edward Hooker,” in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1896 (2 vols., Washington, 1897), I, 895. 

30 M. M. Mason, The Southern First Class Book . . . (Macon, 1839), iii. 
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But the humanitarian impulse of this period was another matter. 
Emancipation in the British colonies in 1833 was a blow to the South. 
Human slavery was fast becoming an outmoded institution in the 
occidental world, and a separate ‘sociology for the South” could not 
truthfully deny the debasing aspects of the slave trade and slaveowner- 
ship, economically in respect to the dignity of free competitive labor, 
white and black, and socially in the psychology of a master race. Yet 
the antislavery reformers (not to mention the abolitionists), asserting 
the high principle of individual liberty, were inclined to prosecute this 
great moral issue with more romanticism than realism, as they would 
contend again on the next line of advance, political and social equality, 
during Reconstruction. In the face of the irrepressible conflict and the 
appeal to a higher law than the Constitution, the South took a revo- 
lutionary stand in defense of the old order by repudiating the tradi- 
tional principle of natural rights. The ominous prediction by the 
articulate proslavery interests of economic ruin and social disruption 
if northern reformers won their case unified most Southerners on behalf 
of the accepted way of life, which offered security for one race and, at 
best, paternalism for the other. But the weakest point in their position 
was the defiance of the “‘spirit of the age” which, as James Russell 
Lowell put it, the South asked the American nation to abandon for the 
sake of a discredited institution.**° When war came, emancipation of 
the slave, joined with preservation of the Union which most Northern- 
ers regarded as synonymous with American democracy, was a powerful 
alliance to combat; so too was the Southerners’ will to fight for their 
“cause.” But the irony of the tragedy was that, although a new union 
was gained, it achieved no sure decision, beyond emancipation, as to 
the ultimate status of the Negro in a white man’s society throughout 
the nation. 

The complex factors and chain of events in the development of the 
Old South that tended to set it apart from other regions and to breed 
a spirit of inward self-assertion have continued to operate in some 
measure down to the present. I want to call attention to only one phase 
of the subject, in connection with the writing of southern history. As 
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Southerners themselves complained, the history of the South was too 
long neglected and poorly written. Before the Civil War it was con- 
fined narrowly to state histories in the nature of annals, and the total 
output was small compared to that in other older regions of the coun- 
try. William Cabell Rives explained the matter by comparing Southern- 
ers with the Romans as being ‘more bent on action than narration,” 
and, referring to the colonial period, he believed they “were less mind- 
ful than Northern [men] of their rightful place in history.’ 

Two factors, I think, arising out of provincialism have been influ- 
ential in southern historiography: the first, a mixed feeling of resent- 
ment, especially toward the nineteenth-century New England historians 
whose writings on the sectional controversy were suspect, if not always 
biased, and of inferiority because the South had provided no equal of 
these heirs of the Puritans in scholarship and literary ability; and 
second, a defensive attitude intensified by the Civil War and its after- 
math. The first point is well illustrated in William Gilmore Simms’ 
criticism in 1853 of The American Loyalists, by Lorenzo Sabine, who, 
according to Simms, misrepresented South Carolina’s part in the Rev- 
olutionary War in his laudation of New England’s. The “‘saints,”’ said 
Simms, have always regarded themselves as the chosen people. ‘“Read- 
ing their own historians only, they are amicable enough to believe all 
their assurances; and historians thus honored with their exclusive con- 
fidence, show themselves quite worthy of this trust when writing; as 
if they never once forgot they were in possession of the ear of the 
entire parish. Fortunate historians in the possession of such a parish! 
Fortunate parish in the possession of such historians! Mutually fortu- 
nate parish and historians in the possession of one another!’’** That 
much of this historical writing concerning the South, composed else- 
where, was prejudiced and misleading cannot be gainsaid; but the feel- 
ing of bitterness and of frustration was not alleviated during the next 
few decades through great achievement by southern historians. The 
post-bellum generation, in defense of the old regime and glorification 
of the war for southern independence, was chiefly interested in the 


33 William C. Rives (ed.), Journal of an Exploration in the Spring of the Year 1750, 
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heroic story of the Confederacy, told subjectively by soldiers, politicos, 
and other participants. Edward Ingle, one of the rising group of 
“scientific” historians of the South, wrote understandingly of his fellow 
Southerners near the turn of the century: “Among some there is a 
disposition to have their historian assume the rd/e of an advocate;... 
and others, not without justification, are not disposed to permit the 
veil to be lifted by any one whose antecedents are not thought to be a 
guaranty of a treatment of the subject in accord with tradition.”* 

In spite of the new approach to the history of the South during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century and the constructive work of its 
professional historians, the rancor of old grievances was still nourished 
by amateur writers who could count on a hearing through the support 
of patriotic societies. Among those zealots none spoke in more strident 
tones than Miss Mildred Rutherford of Georgia, who led a campaign, 
without much success, to rid the schools of northern textbooks. Her 
Scrap Book was cut from a fringe of the same cloth as were superpatriot 
publications in other parts of the country during the roaring twenties. 
She compiled a formidable list of “firsts” which the South might claim. 
Her ‘Don'ts of History” included “Don’t say you believe the South 
was right; say you know she was right’; and she trumpeted her section 
as a “vital part of the Anglo Saxon civilization of this country.”** Read 
twenty-five years later in another postwar era, Miss Rutherford’s in- 
vective sounds ludicrous but not entirely unfamiliar. 

While the southern academic historian of recent years has not been 
an advocate, he has been more than a narrator of facts with which 
some disciples of the scientific school thought they were exclusively 
concerned. He has become an interpreter of data and opinion, carefully 
assembled from an abundance of fresh materials hitherto inaccessible, 
and on this basis he has a point of view, as what historian has not? His 
main shortcoming is his inclination to write the history of the South 
too much detached from the history of the nation without benefit of 
comparative study, in part because he knows less about other sections 
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than he should to achieve most enduring results. This fault is reflected 
in his teaching which seldom embraces courses dealing with other 
sections, although most of his students are Southerners who, like 
American youth elsewhere, need a broadening of perspective. 

At the other end of the historical scale the professional historian 
has not given sufficient attention to the history of communities, at the 
roots of our culture. He has shied away from local history and its 
provincialisms—to use the word in yet another meaning—because it 
bears the implication of antiquarianism. He has been loath to suffer 
the drudgery of investigating tax returns, census figures, and volumin- 
ous county records in order to break new ground and establish new 
conclusions that cannot be derived from our customary stock in trade. 
That such research can be rewarding a few southern scholars have 
already demonstrated. But the study of local history also involves some 
appreciation and understanding of the elements of folk culture. Al- 
though they have been within the province of other disciplines in our 
modern compartmentalized learning, the historian can find clues and 
evidence for his investigation in balladry and tall tales, phonetics and 
linguistics, folk music and art. The South has a rich survival of such 
culture, but its preservation in recorded form has come none too soon, 
during the same period that has witnessed the development of modern 
historical scholarship. 

Thus, out of the provincial South in varied shades of its connotation 
have arisen manifold opportunities for writing and rewriting the 
history of the region which a magazine editor of Reconstruction days 
called the Land We Love. 








An Appraisal of Fifteen Years of the 
Journal of Southern History, 1935-1949 


By Davin M. PoTTER 


In any long-range survey of the literature on the history of the 
South, the Journal of Southern History, at the conclusion of its first 
fifteen years, might still be regarded as a very recent innovation.* To 
appreciate this, one needs only to recognize that Ulrich B. Phillips 
had died before the first issue of the Journal appeared and that Wil- 
liam E. Dodd had completed his career as an historian. Or, to use 
another measure, the recency of the Journal is suggested by the for- 
midable list of southern historical periodicals which can claim seniority 
to it: for instance, the Maryland Historical Magazine, Tyler’s Quarter- 
ly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, the North Carolina His- 
torical Review, the Georgia Historical Quarterly, the Florida Histori- 
cal Quarterly, the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, the Kentucky State 
Historical Society Register, the Missouri Historical Review, and the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma have all been published for more than a 
quarter of a century; the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine is now in its fiftieth year; the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly is in its fifty-third; the William and Mary Quarterly has pub- 
lished fifty-six volumes, and the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, fifty-seven. 

But though these fifteen years may seem brief in terms of time alone, 
they have brought us farther, in terms of change, than one usually 
goes in a decade and a half. In 1934, when the first issue of the 
Journal was launched, the only general history of the South in ex- 
istence or in contemplation was the thirteen-volume The South in the 
Building of the Nation; the co-operative History of the South, under 
the editorship of Professors Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton 


1This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association, 
November 10, 1949. 
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Coulter, did not begin to appear until thirteen years later. Where we 
now have one-volume histories of the South as a whole by William 
B. Hesseltine and by Francis B. Simkins, and of the Old South by 
Robert S. Cotterill and by Clement Eaton, there was at that time no 
comprehensive one-volume treatment of any sort. In 1934, Howard 
W. Odum had not published his Southern Regions of the United 
States, and no one had labeled the South the Nation’s Economic 
Problem Number One. The white primary, the poll tax laws, and the 
disfranchisement of the Negro were still relatively unchallenged. 
Cotton still reigned absolute as economic monarch of an impoverished 
kingdom. To note these conditions is to say that both southern history 
and the southern scene have changed much since the Journal was 
started. 

During these years of scholarly progress and social change, virtually 
all significant work on southern history has either appeared in, or been 
reflected in, the Journal. An analysis of its contents, therefore, involves, 
for practical purposes, an attempt to appraise the accomplishments 
and trends during this period in writing the history of the South. 

If we put the question: How has the Journal embodied southern 
historical activity for these fifteen years? there are certain answers which 
will at once be obvious to all regular readers. For one thing, it is 
generally agreed that rigorously high editorial standards have been 
maintained for seven years by Wendell H. Stephenson, for one year 
by Fred C. Cole, for six years by William C. Binkley, and for the first 
year of the present editorship by Thomas D. Clark. Similarly, it is 
also agreed, I believe, that the common core of interest in the South 
has given to the Journal as well as to the Association a distinctively 
valuable focus and coherence. But beyond these observations, there 
still remain the questions: What is there as a totality in these fifteen 
volumes? Who put it there? And what does it show about southern 
historical scholarship? 

To answer these questions, it would be necessary to analyze 59 
issues of the Journal, containing 245 full-length articles, 87 notes and 
documents, and 912 book reviews. In the present analysis, no attempt 
is made to be thus comprehensive, but I have attempted to draw some 
conclusions about the 245 full-length articles, and I have begun with 
the relatively simple question: Who wrote them? 
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Statistically, the answer is that 169 different contributors wrote 
them. One hundred and twenty-two of these writers contributed only 
once, and forty-seven have contributed two, three, four, or even five 
papers. Explicitly, Frank L. Owsley and J. Carlyle Sitterson both ap- 
pear five times, and John D. Barnhart, Thomas D. Clark, Francis B. 
Simkins, and Charles S. Sydnor appear four times each. More than half 
of the articles, therefore, are by writers who have appeared more than 
once. The list of contributors includes almost everyone distinguished 
in the field of southern history, but there are notable exceptions, for 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Lewis C. Gray, Dumas Malone, and 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker have not been represented by a paper. Never- 
theless, it seems accurate to say that the roster of contributors does in- 
clude almost everyone who is doing significant work in the field of 
southern history, and there is an impressive distribution both geo- 
graphically and among institutions of learning. For instance, it is of 
interest to note that twelve of the papers came from Louisiana State 
University, eleven from Vanderbilt, and ten from the University of 
North Carolina. No single institution accounts for as high a propor- 
tion as 5 per cent of the papers. If one takes a census by states— 
which is difficult and perhaps misleading because of the migratory 
status of many contributors during the war years—it appears that more 
papers have come from North Carolina and Tennessee—twenty-one 
each—than from any other states. But the distribution within the South 
is less interesting than the substantial number of papers that have come 
from outside the land of Dixie. Six papers were sent from Indiana 
University and five from the University of California at Los Angeles. 
In the most recently completed volume (XIV) seven out of sixteen 
papers were written by scholars who lived outside the South. I think 
it may be argued that this attention to southern history by writers in 
other parts of the country is one of the significant trends which the 
Journal reveals. Does it show that the South is exporting scholars who 
nevertheless continue to work in southern history, or does it mean that 
outlanders now share the predilections of the natives? Whichever the 
answer, this infusion of papers from other areas is one of our best 
safeguards against a provincial orientation to the regional theme. 

Judging by the totality of the Journal’s contents, what aspect of 
southern history holds or has held primary attraction for these 169 
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scholars? What does the term “southern history” mean to them as a 
composite group? The term has, of course, meant various things at 
various times. To the Southern Historical Society, founded in 1876, 
it meant the antecedents, the action, and the aftermath of the Civil 
War. That was what it meant to most nineteenth-century southern 
writers who prefixed a defense of the doctrine of secession—almost 
like grace before meat—to virtually any topic which they intended to 
discuss. To what extent do the last fifteen years show a departure from 
that attitude and—more important—in what direction is the departure? 

Looking to the contents of the Journal, one will find, I believe, that 
there is not a perpetuation of the old emotional attitudes, but that there 
is still a marked preoccupation with the period of sectional strife. In 
attempting to classify the articles in the Journal according to chrono- 
logical periods, I find that there are about 30 too comprehensive or 
too purely historiographical to classify, which leaves 215 with a fairly 
well-defined chronological focus. Of these, 17 deal with colonial sub- 
jects, 40 with the Revolutionary and early national period—that is, to 
1830—76 have their primary focus in the three decades before the 
Civil War, 29 in the Civil War and the Confederacy, 18 in Recon- 
struction, and 35 in the period from Reconstruction to the present. 
Offhand, this may seem to show no great concentration, but let us 
examine further, with some consideration of the time spans involved. 
If we date the colonial period from Jamestown to the Declaration of 
Independence, the interval is 170 years; seventeen papers mean scarce- 
ly more than one paper per decade. The next period, from the Dec- 
laration to 1830—S55 years, has an average of more than seven papers 
per decade. But for the 45 years, approximately, from 1830 to the end 
of Reconstruction, there are 123 papers (76+29+18) for an average 
of twenty-seven per decade. Thus far, coverage grows fuller as the 
period approaches the present, but for the seventy-odd years since 
Reconstruction, there is an average of only five papers per decade. 

If this heavy concentration in the period of sectional crisis repre- 
sented simply an inclination to fight over again the battles between 
fire-eater and abolitionist, Johnny Reb and Billy Yank, Klansman and 
carpetbagger, my analysis would be most discouraging. But a closer 
scrutiny of the titles will show, I think, that concentration on the crisis 
period is now motivated not by the emotions that used to control, but 
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by a desire to work with a period when the distinct identity of the 
South as a political, economic, and cultural entity became most pro- 
nounced. Since the concept of a distinctive South is always elusive 
and, beyond a certain point, fictitious, it is attractive to deal with a 
period when Southernism was least diluted by nationalizing forces. 
Upon individual analysis of the papers, it is a notable fact that even 
when they treat of the slavery issue, the Confederacy, and Reconstruc 
tion, they are not concerned with questions of sectional vindication. 
For instance, there have been twenty-four papers on the Confederacy. 
Nine of these were economic, three dealing with specific railroads or 
canals, two with Confederate imports and the blockade, one with the 
sugar industry in wartime, one with a Confederate businessman, one 
with Memphis as a trade center, and one with the observations of 
French consuls on economic conditions. Three others were concerned 
with aspects of the legal and constitutional system. Two dealt with 
Confederate medicine and the care of the sick and wounded; two 
others with propaganda in general and with propaganda about prisons 
in particular (the latter partly as a postwar phenomenon); another 
pair with Confederate activities in Mexico; and one with the Cherokees 
in the Confederacy. One other was about a family of Unionists. By 
contrast with these twenty, only two were concerned with the Davis 
administration and only one with any of the states during the war. But 
most remarkable of all is the fact that only one paper out of twenty- 
four dealt with a Confederate military topic: this was J. P. Dyer’s 
discussion of aspects of cavalry operations in the Army of Tennessee. 
While there is no paper on “Stonewall” Jackson or any other of Lee’s 
lieutenants, there are papers on Charles Wilkes and William T. Sher- 
man. The one paper on Lee treats not of his command of the Army 
of Northern Virginia but of his activities as a farmer; the one paper 
on Jefferson Davis relates not to his imprisonment nor to his leader- 
ship of the South, but to his relationship with Judah P. Benjamin. 
Similarly with Reconstruction. Out of eighteen papers, six deal with 
economic questions: railroad building, railroad indebtedness, finance, 
land policy, farming, and the attempt to establish textile mills. Two 
relate to the Freedmen’s Bureau and freedmen’s aid, two to congres- 
sional action, one to the pardon system, three to the reinterpretation 
of Reconstruction as a whole, and only four to any political questions 
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in the states. There is nothing on Negro domination, nothing on the 
Ku Klux Klan, nothing on the iniquity of Old Thad Stevens. 

From the trend of these topics, it seems valid to conclude that pres- 
ent-day historians of the South are no longer primarily concerned with 
the battle scenes of the Civil War or the misrule of Reconstruction, 
although they do remain very much preoccupied with the period of 
sectional crisis in its economic and social aspects. This may be, as I 
have suggested, because the South possessed a more clear-cut identity 
at that time, or it may be because many of the problems of the more 
recent South are the heritage of that period. 

It is an evident truth, certainly, that these new social and economic 
studies of a period already closely worked are continuing to yield 
substantial rewards, and as long as they do so there is no reason why 
they should not be prosecuted further. Nevertheless, as we enter the 
eighth decade since Reconstruction, I suggest that we must expect to 
divert more of our research to the twentieth century and the last 
quarter of the nineteenth. Here the Journal has already begun to point 
the way, for it has published studies, confined to specific states, which 
might well be extended to other states. For instance, almost all southern 
states have had powerful Democratic machines, and Allen W. Moger 
has studied this organization in Virginia. Also, we have had a paper 
on the Bourbon period in Mississippi. But otherwise, the Democratic 
party's role in the various states has not been recorded in the Journal. 
Similarly, most of the states adopted new constitutions in the two 
decades between 1890 and 1910: Albert D. Kirwan has contributed 
a paper on the question of apportionment in the Mississippi constitu- 
tion, but otherwise these instruments of government and the circum- 
stances of their adoption remain to be investigated by writers in the 
Journal. Still a third example is that all of the states have established 
some kind of public service commission, and the question of the con- 
trol of railroads and utilities has been a more burning issue in the 
South than in other parts of the country. Allen J. Going has written 
a paper on the Alabama Railroad Commission, but its counterparts in 
other states have been ignored by the Jowrnal’s contributors. 

Promising though we know these subjects to be, there are at least 
three others which, I believe, even more urgently call for attention. 

First of all, it is always worth remembering that the South has been 
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as much a distinctive unit in national politics since the Civil War as 
it was before—in a party sense it is far more “‘solid.’” Time and again 
from 1877 to the present, the southern bloc with its distinctive interests 
has played a critical part in shaping national legislation, sometimes 
shamefully, as when it defeated the regulation of child labor, some- 
times most creditably, as when it swung the balance against isolation- 
ism in 1940 and 1941. Yet the Journal has had just one paper on 
southern action in Congress since Reconstruction, and this was Dewey 
W. Grantham’s ‘Southern Congressional Leaders and the New Free- 
dom.” 

Second, the accommodation of races, which has long been the unique 
element in southern history, is clearly entering a new phase, and as it 
does so there is reason for more attention to the Negro in the South 
and to the institutional controls upon race relationships. Scholars have 
written for the Journal on the free Negro before the Civil War, when 
free Negroes were numbered by thousands, but no one has written 
for us on the social or economic condition of free Negroes since 1877, 
when they have been counted by millions. Certainly everyone knows 
that the Negro did not cease to be a factor in southern politics when 
he ceased to be a slave, but our publications do not reflect this knowl- 
edge. It is true, I must add, that the Journal has papers on disfranchise- 
ment in two states—Mississippi and South Carolina—but it has 
nothing on the important steps toward enfranchisement since the first 
World War. We have one excellent paper on race segregation in the 
Grand Army of the Republic—certainly peripheral, for our purposes— 
but nothing on the history of segregation in the schools, the churches, 
the hospitals, the cemeteries, the courts, the jails, the public conveni- 
ences and public conveyances, or other institutions of the South. Yet 
we know that race relations are not static, and it is in the precise study 
of topics such as these that change might be measured and evaluated. 
Moreover, our whole approach to the Negro is through some other 
medium, for example, “Tom Watson and the Negro” or “Ben Till- 
man’s View of the Negro,” rather than by means of a direct considera- 
tion of the Negro himself. 

Third, I suppose that one of the most vital facts and most hack- 
neyed truisms about the modern South is the observation that industry, 
although still not a primary economic interest, has nevertheless trans- 
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formed the economy of the Old South, with its single crop, its rural 
way of life, its low standard of living, its traditional values. In view of 
the significance of this transformation it is startling to find in the 
Journal not one paper about the impact of industry in the period since 
Appomattox, except for a study of the Clement attachment, an unsuc- 
cessful mechanical device of the Reconstruction period, designed for 
use in textile manufacturing. This is, perhaps, the greatest single gap 
in the Journal’s coverage. 

These neglected topics are mentioned here in order to suggest future 
areas for research, and not to criticize the valuable work of southern 
historians on other topics which have attracted fuller study. If criticism 
were involved, the writer would be in no position to criticize, for he 
has done most of his work on the period before 1877. Least of all is 
this a reflection on an extremely able succession of editors who, like 
all editors, have published the contributions which their contributors 
contribute. But while viewing with complete satisfaction the outstand- 
ing achievements which fifteen years have produced, it seems at the 
same time valid as we enter upon our second fifteen years to expect that 
southern historical scholarship, expressing itself through the Journal, 
will find many additional themes to explore in interpreting the long, 
rich, and varied history of the South. 








Paths to the Past: The Presidential 
Addresses of the Southern 


Historical Association 


By H. C. Nrxon 


The appraisal of the presidential addresses of the Southern Histori- 
cal Association is a difficult assignment, however pleasant the task may 
be.* There are no usable standards or yardsticks for evaluating such 
products, and there is no definite formula or recipe for the making of 
a presidential address to a learned society. The president sometimes 
presents the digest of a book he has written, giving his audience a 
sort of elongated autographed inscription. He sometimes tries out the 
main points of a book he is writing or hopes to write. He sometimes 
undertakes to sum up his teachings or his learning of a lifetime as far 
as he has gone. He may turn publicist for an hour and give his view 
of the world to the world. However cast, the address is rather likely 
to emphasize the evidence or significance of an age of transition or at 
least of a process of revision. With this observation in mind, I might 
apply to the presidents of this Association and their addresses the con- 
versational words of U. B. Phillips with reference to the presidents 
and the addresses of the American Historical Association. Phillips said 
in substance, if not specifically, that “these fellows take themselves too 
seriously.’” To avoid becoming too serious myself while reading or 
rereading the weighty Southern addresses, I balanced the coverage of 
each with an issue of the New Yorker, seeking conscientiously to have 
the score come out even between the two types of readings. I trust 
that I did not get the two types mixed up in the process. I cannot, how- 
ever, say that for a novel which I read while working on my assign- 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association, 


November 10, 1949. The title, with a reversed implication, was suggested by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger’s Paths to the Present (New York, 1949). 
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ment. That novel, as is subsequently indicated, found its way into this 
paper. 

The presidential addresses of the Southern Historical Association 
compare favorably in merit with those of similar regional societies, in- 
cluding the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. In fact, I find 
them collectively more interesting as literature or reading matter than 
the annual deliveries of learned wisdom of our continental American 
Historical Association. On the basis of scholarship I should rank them 
above the presidential dissertations of other social science groups of 
our section, including the Southern Political Science Association, which 
I once served as president. It might be said that no Dixie sister society, 
for instance, can provide the equal of Wendell H. Stephenson's “A 
Half Century of Southern Historical Scholarship” (1944). The state- 
ment is true for the two reasons that no other society can point to such 
an abundance of rich human material and no other can offer such a 
master of its material. For socioscientific analysis and perspective, it 
would be difficult to find an outside match for Charles S. Sydnor’s 
“The Southerner and the Laws” (1939). Thomas D. Clark’s address 
of 1947 on the South's rural press since 1865 would add credit to any 
social science society. 

The presidents of this Historical Association have clearly demon- 
strated how eloquently the South can write about its past. Not only 
have they proved that they can write well, they have proved also that 
sometimes they can write much, as in the last war,’ when, like a good 
congressman, they put extensive undelivered speeches in the record. 

Most of these addresses have been more than excellent papers or 
studies. They have been good speeches. I can testify in part to that 
estimate, although I missed hearing one of the best deliveries, the one 
by rare Ben Kendrick. My scouts report that he gave a masterly per- 
formance, a grand valedictory shortly before boarding a chariot for 
Valhalla to receive a royal welcome from John C. Calhoun and Wil- 
liam Lowndes Yancey. 

It is needless to say that the addresses rather consistently manifest 
a strong regional concern and consciousness in contrast to the strong 
note of philosophy of history or laws of history which runs through 


2"*Last war’ here refers to World War II, not War Between the States. 
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many of the presidential products of the AHA. The regional concern 
shows up clearly in the two or three which deal with southern histori- 
cal records and historians. It becomes more pointed in most of the 
others, which constitute a majority and which deal largely with his- 
torical interpretations and interpretations of interpretations. 

These regional papers, with their shortage of the sedate wine of 
philosophy, are pretty well spiked with the hard liquor of polemics. 
In the regional sense, some of them analyze and interpret polemics; 
some of them are polemics. It might be said that they make point after 
point of a rebuttal or antithesis. They attack a Yankee thesis. They 
seem to fit the pattern set by southern historians shortly after the Civil 
War who, alarmed by the northern invasion of words to “consolidate 
victory on the printed page,” called for a movement to repel this 
second invasion. The “South must meet words with words,” said the 
pioneer president of the Association, describing the reaction of former 
Confederate warriors to Yankee history, and ‘Historical workers 
should march together no less surely than soldiers, and ammunition 
should be garnered, stored, and used with as much precision.”* This 
statement suggested the shape of things to come, including such 
pointed papers as “The Fundamental Cause of the Civil War: Egocen- 
tric Sectionalism” (1940), ‘The Colonial Status of the South” (1941), 
and “One Hundred Years of Reconstruction of the South” (1942). In 
these pieces Frank L. Owsley, B. B. Kendrick, and A. B. Moore sound 
high notes and ring clear bells of regional patriotism. Let’s sing 
“Dixie”! Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., says these southern historians and 
their colleagues have won the battle of words with a strong assist from 
Gone with the Wind. 

E. Merton Coulter's formula of 1935 was judiciously reinforced the 
following year by Charles W. Ramsdell’s enlightening address on “The 

3E. Merton Coulter, “What the South Has Done About Its History,” in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), II (1936), 18, 19. 

4See his article, “The Causes of the Civil War,” in Partisan Review (New York, 
1934- ), XVI (1949), 969-81. Professor Schlesinger seems keenly concerned to make 
it doubly clear that the theme of his The Vital Center (Boston, 1949) is as far removed 
from the Owsley interpretation as it is from the Communist line. It might be suggested 
that the next program committee of the Southern Historical Association arrange a debate 
on the causes of the Civil War between Owsley and Schlesinger, perhaps with a sup- 


porting cast including Avery Craven or James G. Randall in Owsley’s corner and Wil- 
liam B. Hesseltine in Schlesinger’s. I have no nominee for an impartial moderator. 
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Changing Interpretation of the Civil War.” This excellent paper points 
out that the changing story of war guilt is favorable to the South, 
which once “was as much on the defensive in this battle of interpre- 
tations as ever the Confederacy had been on bloodier fields.” The 
Ramsdell synthesis of thesis and antithesis divides the blame for the 
Civil War between both sides. It notes that the conflict could have 
been avoided had not North and South become queer toward each 
other. But, with his spirit ‘“deep in the heart of Texas,” this president 
seemed to find the North a little more queer than the South. A Texan 
became effective with the gift of understatement and reached a high 
degree of objectivity. 

Ten years later we have another judicious and moderate discussion 
of the sectional issues stemming from the Civil War. Miss Ella Lonn 
takes social forces rather than historical writings for the subject matter 
of her “Reconciliation between the North and the South,’’® which she 
offered as a twentieth-century sequel to Paul H. Buck’s The Road to 
Reunion. This elaborate paper dishes up an amazing amount of recon- 
ciliation in contrast to emphasis on sectional cleavage. But a seven-line 
paragraph is significant in noting three areas of nonreconciliation. 
Those areas are religion, politics (including economics) , and sentiment 
(including race prejudice). Will Shakespeare could not have put a 
cold war and the Dixiecrat party in fewer words. 

It is stating the obvious to observe that the Civil War looms large 
in two respects in these addresses. First, as I have already indicated, 
that war is an important title and subject of presidential discussion. 
Second, these historians have accepted that war as a great calendarial 
dam across the stream of southern history. They tread their path to 
that landmark as the great divide between Old and New, between 
past and future. It is the ending and the beginning. Fletcher M. Green 
and Sydnor work above the dam, Lonn and Clark below it, but all with 
a consciousness and a subconsciousness of its reality and significance. 
Thomas P. Abernethy explores the upper frontier springs and coves. 
Others churn the waters above and below, seemingly assuming that 
water has not flowed over the dam. Professor Robert S. Cotterill 
(1948) in impressive language reminds us that the Old South was 


5 Journal of Southern History, U1 (1937), 7. 
6 [bid., XIII (1947), 3-26. 
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new, the New South is old, and ever the twain shall meet. In other 
words, the waters are the same, whether above or below the dam. His 
point that, after all, the dam has had limited importance in its effects 
on the flowing stream of southern civilization is interesting and sug- 
gestive. I sympathize with his plea for de-emphasis of the war some- 
what in the manner of my sympathizing with the plea to de-emphasize 
football; I realize that the plea for de-emphasis is a striking recogni- 
tion of the overwhelming emphasis. 

With the Civil War in mind as a frontier of time I might compare 
several of these southern historians in outlook to Arnold J. Toynbee 
and A Study of History, bearing in mind T. V. Smith’s characterization 
of Toynbee as optimistic about the past and pessimistic about the 
future. They might take a reverse tip from George Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-four and collaborate in producing an imaginative work with an 
earlier year for title, say Eighteen Fifty-four. As Orwell has all history 
and historical evidence continuously changing and rechanging to meet 
the needs and political picture of 1984 (the present) so they might 
make modifications and revisions in support of 1854 (the everlasting 
past). They could preserve the South of 1854 by taking the Civil War 
out of history. To bring that about, they might remove Stephen A. 
Douglas from the Senate before there was any Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
and Abraham Lincoln might refrain from challenging an institution 
which his friend, Alexander H. Stephens, praised as the cornerstone 
of a civilization. The nuisance of John Brown and the abolitionists 
could be prevented by recruiting those characters in early life for courses 
of training and treatment by a politicalized Ministry of Psychiatry, 
perhaps transforming them into enthusiastic masters of slaves. 

I wish to make it clear at this point that in all my comments I am 
critically more concerned with the total collection of the addresses and 
the emerging pattern than with any particular contribution. Each item 
is a fine enterprise in laissez-faire scholarship. But no Clio’s invisible 
hand has guided and manipulated the various free efforts to bring 
about a balanced or optimum result according to my subjective stand- 
ards. There is, on the whole, too much use of the materials and ideas 
of sectionalism, not enough of attention to diversity and group divisions 
within the “Solid South.” I can find little recognition in the collection 
of anything inherently wrong with the South, of anything to criticize 
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except that the South has neglected its historical records and evidence 
with which to answer criticism. 

If all these presidential papers were put together in one volume, 
the general pattern of interpretation would be a far cry from the picture 
as set forth by V. O. Key or Gunnar Myrdal. A foreigner reading the 
volume and also Myrdal’s An American Dilemma without external 
identifications would assume that the two works deal with different 
lands and peoples. Maybe they do. 

My composite president, synthetic author, and compound straw man 
has given a peculiar twist or sequel to what U. B. Phillips emphasized 
as “The Central Theme of Southern History.’ Unlike Phillips, he has 
sought to conceal the southern Negro in a woodpile of constitutional 
abstractions, ignoring him statistically and spiritually. He directly and 
indirectly reveals in these presidential writings a recognition of a Negro 
Question very much as European great powers prior to World War I 
recognized a dehumanized Polish Question or Eastern Question or 
(shall I say) African Question. He writes of southern democracy and 
democratic rights with little or no consideration of ten million colored 
citizens. He writes very profusely of the South as a minority and of 
sins against that minority but very skimpily of the South’s minority and 
the sins against that minority. He lacks the regionalist consistency of 
the southern grammar-school youngster who always wanted Joe Louis, 
Alabama-born Negro, to knock the daylights out of the Yankees he 
met in the ring. He eclectically overlooks the point that it is the matter 
of a minority in a minority which baffles the South and the nation with 
problems. In an oversimplification of the complex, he seems to reach 
a wishful conclusion that the South must be left alone to solve its own 
problems and then not solve them. 

It is hardly the function of the historian to solve our problems, but 
it is his function to explain them historically without blind spots, if his 
discipline is to remain the mistress of the social sciences and the maid- 
servant of the humanities. He cannot take time to rectify the defects 
of his society, but he should take pains not to personify these defects. 
He should support no regional iron curtain against the interchange of 


7 American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXXIV (1928-1929), 30-43. 
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ideas and provide no fuel for the Nordic signal fire which sometimes 
burns on Stone Mountain. 

I wish to pay a special tribute to this presidential symposium. It 
deserves high praise as the capstone of significant work in exploring 
southern history and interpreting southern life. It represents strong 
writing and meets a real task of answering and correcting long-stand- 
ing distortions by ‘damn Yankees” as to the place of the South in the 
nation. It has performed regional roles so well that the ghost of Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner may be observing that the idea of sectionalism 
is being overworked and that it is time to start a new chapter. Its 
minimizing of the evils of slavery may be disturbing the souls of Jef- 
ferson and Lee, to say nothing of James Ford Rhodes. Its success in 
recapturing a lost cause and re-creating a southern past may be worry- 
ing Sir Walter Scott and making him feel that he must yield to a 
newer and more effective type of romanticism. It suggests nostalgic 
lines in an antique gold-leaf frame, 

Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a Reb again just for tonight. 











The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 


Southern Historical Association 


By C. VANN WoopDWARD 


Williamsburg, Virginia, a town converted into a historical museum, 
was the setting of the Southern Historical Association meeting of 
November 10-12, 1949. The College of William and Mary provided 
space for the sessions in the Phi Beta Kappa Hall and a free luncheon 
for the business meeting, while Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., presented 
members with passes to the historical buildings and furnished a com- 
plimentary dinner on the occasion of the presidential address. An able 
Committee on Local Arrangements consisting entirely of Carl Briden- 
baugh arranged all to perfection, including the weather. 

Attendance at the 1949 meeting was the largest of any of the fifteen 
held during the life of the Association. Since many of the 298 mem- 
bers who registered were accompanied by their wives, total attendance 
reached 368. The attractions of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., doubtless 
helped, but the fact that the meeting was held farther east and north 
than ever before probably accounted for the presence of an unusually 
large number of northern historians. 

If attendance set a new mark in magnitude, the program must 
have come near to establishing a record for brevity. This was due to 
no lack of available talent but to a theory of the program committee. 
The theory was that as membership and attendance grow, steps should 
be taken to guard against the formality and impersonality of the big 
national conventions and to preserve the intimacy and informality of 
our earlier days. A corollary of that premise was that the average 
member does not suffer “protracted meetings” gladly; that whatever 
he tells the dean or his wife he secretly regards these annual affairs as 
vacations from seminar papers rather than opportunities for sybaritic 
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overindulgence in them; and finally that he is primarily interested in 
seeing his friends. To carry out this theory the committee (somewhat 
optimistically) set an arbitrary limit of twenty-five minutes to the 
paper, a maximum of two papers to the session, and a limit of two 
sessions at any one hour. This necessarily limited the variety of sub- 
jects covered, but the committee sought to compensate for this de- 
ficiency by finding papers of wider appeal. Another victim of the 
curtailment was the traditional ‘discussion leader,’ a job that was 
ninned on the otherwise unemployed chairman. The result of these 
changes was, if nothing more gratifying, fewer papers (about half the 
number of the previous meeting), shorter sessions, and much wider 
participation in the discussion of papers. An additional innovation 
shortened the number of formal sessions even further. This was an 
entire afternoon set aside for taking in the historic monuments of 
Williamsburg and soaking up local color. If there was any grumbling 
over these experimental liberties with hallowed tradition, it has been 
kindly kept from the ears of the committee responsible for them. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the Southern Historical Association was 
made the excuse for a central theme of the program. It was in general 
a theme of reappraisal, stocktaking, and critical assessment of the 
achievements of the craft during the past decade and a half. The 
program did not spare the Association itself, but included an analytical 
evaluation of the first fifteen volumes of the Journal of Southern His- 
tory as well as a pungent appraisal of the annual presidential addresses. 
Other sessions tackled in a spirit of critical objectivity old interpreta- 
tions of certain historical events, the historical literature of broad 
subjects, the volumes of a collaborative history series, and the relations 
between historians and publishers. There were in addition a number 
of papers of the more customary nature reporting results of original 
investigation. 

The brevity of the summary that follows reflects not only the length 
of the program, but also the assurance that an unusual number of the 
papers were of such quality that they will soon be available in complete 
form in some of the better journals. Lester J. Cappon’s presidential 
address, of course, appears elsewhere in the present publication. 

In a session devoted to a reappraisal of historical literature on the 
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Negro, Chase C. Mooney of Indiana University evaluated writings on 
slavery. Looking into the literature of such phases as the abolition 
crusade, foreign and domestic trade, the religion of slaves, and slave 
revolts, he pointed out several inadequacies. In a state-by-state survey 
Mooney called attention to “glaring voids” in the literature on Florida, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Arkansas, and found that the tobacco 
principality had received more careful attention than the cotton king- 
dom. He attributed the trend away from emphasis on political and 
legal phases of slavery to recent exploitation of local depositories and 
the manuscript federal census schedules. Vernon L. Wharton of Mill- 
saps College followed with an examination of the literature on the 
Negro as freedman, a subject he defined as limited to the period from 
1865 to 1890. Wharton’s remarks were in the nature of a ringing 
challenge to the profession for its shortcomings in this department. 
His main dissatisfaction was with the limited character of the source 
materials so far exploited, materials that he described as confined 
largely to “the white man’s reactions to the black man’s encroach- 
ments.” He remarked that even in the work of Negro scholars the ex- 
pression “southern opinion” clearly referred to the opinion of a white 
minority in certain states, and that Negro source materials had not 
even been collected, much less exploited. 

Colonial institutions were the subject of a concurrent session. In a 
paper on the origins of the southern labor system, Oscar Handlin of 
Harvard University examined the status and condition of labor in the 
seventeenth century and found that, to begin with, Negroes and whites 
alike were regarded as servants. Handlin traced to its source the con- 
ception of the servant in English law and showed the means through 
which the application of that conception to conditions in the colonies 
led, after 1660, to a differentiation between Negroes and whites and 
to the ultimate emergence of the conception of chattel slavery. Kim- 
brough Owen of Louisiana State University found in the Virginia vestry 
of colonial times an unusual combination of theories of political re- 
sponsibility, responsibility to the people and to a class. The theories 
were expressed in the conflict between periodic election and co-optation 
that occurred throughout the history of the vestry until the separation 
of church and state. Owen explored the influence of frontier, religious 
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dissent, newspapers, and the Revolution on the struggle between the 
two theories. 

A preview of two forthcoming books on martial phases of the Old 
South was attended by a large audience. John Hope Franklin of 
Howard University attributed the growth of the martial spirit largely 
to the monotony of rural life, retarded urbanization, the persistence of 
the ruder type of frontier life, the Indian menace in the backwoods, 
and fear of slaves. The spirit was manifested in fighting and dueling, 
interest in military musters and celebrations, tightening of laws to 
protect the community, increasing interest in military education, and 
in the movement toward preparedness for war. The most dramatic 
indication of the martial spirit was found in the glorification of war 
in southern literature and by southern leaders during the fifties. Bell 
I. Wiley of Emory University described the southern civilian’s reaction 
to northern invasion as seen mainly through the eyes of the Union 
soldier. While the prevailing attitude toward the invaders was one of 
hostility, Wiley found that a substantial part of the citizenry welcomed 
the Federals wherever the armies penetrated. The increase of cordiality 
with continued occupation, the flourishing of numerous romances be- 
tween southern women and northern troops, and the easy growth of 
friendliness between invaders and invaded suggested to the speaker 
that ‘the conflict of the 1860's was more of a politicians’ than a peo- 
ple’s war.” 

Members interested in Latin America and foreign relations of the 
United States heard a paper by Alan K. Manchester of Duke Uni- 
versity on the recognition of Brazilian independence. Manchester 
outlined the process by which Portuguese diplomacy, intent on making 
good its refusal to recognize Brazilian independence, sought backing 
from the chancelleries of the European continent. Portugal was 
finally forced to accept British mediation on the basis of Brazilian in- 
dependence as the only alternative to a continuing stalemate with her 
former colony. The same session heard Clinton H. Gardiner of Wash- 
ington University on Mexican reorientation toward the Pacific world 
in the nineteenth century. Tracing the revival after the Mexican War 
of Independence of ties with the Orient that flourished in colonial 
times, Gardiner portrayed the development of internal communication 
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with Pacific ports, the growth of merchant shipping, and the 
subsequent establishment of diplomatic relations with far eastern 
states. Discussion brought out the roles of Porfirio Diaz and of the 
cientrificos in stimulating interest in the Far East. 

A session of wide appeal was the dinner meeting at which two 
speakers appraised the record of the first fifteen years of the Southern 
Historical Association. David M. Potter of Yale University reported 
the results of an analysis of the 245 full-length articles that appeared 
in the first 59 issues of the Journal of Southern History. Of these, 215 
articles had a fairly distinct chronological focus, and of that number 
more than half, or 123, lay somewhere in the interval of 47 years be- 
tween 1830 and 1877. While Potter believed that these articles demon- 
strated a new objectivity and “a broader and more genuine historical 
perspective,” he considered the distribution of emphasis distorted and 
thought that we should move away from the past concentration upon 
the period of sectional strife. He pointed out particularly the need 
for investigation of the seventy-odd years since Reconstruction and the 
role of the South in national politics. Herman Clarence Nixon of 
Vanderbilt University had the delicate chore of criticizing the ad- 
dresses of past presidents of the Association in the presence of several 
of those gentlemen. After passing out some high praise for individual 
examples and exempting all present company, he set up a “composite 
president” and “compound straw man” to shoot at. In the regional 
emphasis of this straw-man president Nixon found a ‘‘shortage of the 
sedate wine of philosophy” and a generous libation of “the hard 
liquor of polemics.” In the collective product he found little recogni- 
tion of ‘anything inherently wrong with the South.” He charged 
that his presidential abstraction had ‘sought to conceal the southern 
Negro in a woodpile of constitutional abstractions, ignoring him 
statistically and spiritually’; and that he had written “very profusely 
of the South as a minority and of sins against that minority but very 
skimpily of the South’s minority and the sins against that minority.” 
Potter's and Nixon’s papers are published in this issue of the Journal. 

A session on the historical approach to the Civil War brought out 
a large and argumentative crowd. Roy F. Nichols of the University of 
Pennsylvania saw the Civil War as a part of a pattern of Anglo-Ameri- 
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can social experience evolving over nearly a thousand years and took 
a running start of four hundred years to illustrate the point. From 
the days of quarreling barons through the rise of the middle class, 
Englishmen periodically resorted to force to determine in what quarter 
political power should be lodged. The colonies inherited the custom 
and invoked force in their quarrels with king and Parliament to estab- 
lish independence. In the new government the South gained power 
to frustrate faster growing regions which sought to break that power 
by mobilizing behind an antislavery platform. The South’s attempt to 
withdraw and establish a new independent power precipitated another 
civil war similar to the many that had preceded it in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can pattern. Avery Craven of the University of Chicago distinguished 
between the causes of the Civil War and the steps by which problems 
got beyond the ability of the democratic process to deal with them. 
Quoting the correspondence of Lincoln and Stephens in 1860, he 
showed how issues had become a matter of right and rights by that 
time. He then went back to the 1830's to show that slavery was not 
then the “fundamental difference’ between liberals and conservatives 
and traced the steps through the events of the 1840's by which con- 
crete issues were covered by abstract principles and thus became un- 
solvable by the democratic process. The 1850 compromise was pos- 
sible because the politicians were able to push aside abstract coverings 
and to deal with concrete issues. The conclusion reached was that the 
democratic process is not well fitted to deal with moral questions or 
with those involving the social structure. 

The European session applied the stocktaking theme in a panel 
evaluation of the Rise of Modern Europe series, edited by W. L. 
Langer. J. Wesley Hoffman of the University of Tennessee discussed 
the pattern of execution and commented on the three volumes that 
fall in the period 1715 to 1789. James L. Godfrey of the University 
of North Carolina evaluated the volumes by Crane Brinton and 
Geoffrey Bruun dealing with the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
Oron J. Hale of the University of Virginia (who planned the session 
and pinch-hit for an absent fireman) compared the Langer series with 
foreign collaborative works in the field and appraised the nineteenth- 
century volumes by Frederick B. Artz, Robert C. Binkley, and Carlton 
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J. H. Hayes. Panel members agreed in singling out as work of high 
merit the volumes of Leo Gershoy, Brinton, Bruun, and Binkley. It 
was also the consensus that because of their pronounced interpretative 
character—"providing insight without information,” according to 
Godfrey—the published volumes were more valuable to the teacher 
and professional historian than to the undergraduate. The usefulness 
of the essays of critical bibliography and the generally high level of 
scholarship maintained by the contributors were acknowledged. Re- 
gret was expressed at the delay in publishing the remaining volumes 
of the series. Contributions from the floor enriched and stimulated 
the discussion among panel members. 

A reappraisal of nationalism in Revolutionary Virginia was the sub- 
ject of Irving Brant of Washington, D. C., in a one-paper session. 
The flourishing nationalism of Virginia during the Revolution was, 
said Brant, ‘first buried from sight, then denied, and finally forgot- 
ten.” He attributed the denial of old tradition to conflicts with the 
federal government between 1783 and the end of Reconstruction, and 
the persistence of the denial since that time to state political machines 
entrenched behind restrictive laws and to other interests that feared 
the exercise of federal authority in recent times. The speaker exploded 
the claim of antinationalists that Virginia declared its independence 
separately, without regard to the Continental Congress, and showed 
that C. H. Van Tyne made erroneous claims about state ratifications 
of the Declaration of Independence and about other matters. He also 
charged that Virginia's ratification of the Franco-American treaty of 
1778 had been misconstrued, and that the state’s government was set 
up by virtue of a resolution passed by Congress. Brant recalled that 
the foremost Virginia revolutionists—Washington, Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, the Lees, Madison, Monroe—all called the United States a 
nation during the Revolution. 

One of the liveliest and most popular sessions, that featuring the 
publishers of history, was at the same time the most difficult to summa- 
rize and report. This was due in part to the complete informality of 
proceedings, in part to the participation of a score or more of members, 
and in part to the multitude of subjects treated. On the platform were 
Alfred A. Knopf of New York, Lambert Davis of the University of 
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North Carolina Press, and Dumas Malone of Columbia University, 
himself the former director of a university press. The subject proposed 
by the program committee, ‘“Recapturing the Lost Reader,” delayed 
discussion only long enough for some jibes at the expense of the com- 
mittee, but it served the intended purpose of starting the ball rolling. 
Davis led off with the suggestion that the scholar solve his problem 
of finding readers by using his imagination, considering the reading 
habits of his physicist colleague down the street, and helping to break 
down the barriers of overspecialization between disciplines. Knopf 
was kept busy commenting on the questions and problems raised by 
his numerous authors in the audience, and Malone was fully employed 
in dealing with demands for recognition from the floor. The old prob- 
lems of footnotes and citations, popularization versus scholarly 
standards, publication of the specialized monograph, and even the 
delicate questions of advance royalties and advertising were raised and 
reviewed. If it did nothing more, the session demonstrated that the 
eternal war between author and publisher, like that between the sexes, 
can have its lighter and more rewarding side. 











Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 


The Association, in keeping with its past record of sustained growth, 
has in the current year successfully weathered changes in the editor- 
ship of the Journal of Southern History, the office of the secretary- 
treasurer, and, most of all, an increase in its annual dues. The unusually 
large attendance at the annual meeting and the substantial increase in 
membership, described more fully below, are indicative of the continu- 
ing growth of the Association. 

In accordance with our usual custom, a joint session with the Ameri- 
can Historical Association was held during its annual meeting in 
Boston, December 28-30, at which two papers were presented: “Factor 
versus Carrier: A New View of the Ante-Bellum Southern Supply 
System,” by Bennett H. Wall of the University of Kentucky, and “The 
Northern Interest in the Shoeless Southerners,” by Henry L. Swint of 
Vanderbilt University. Fred C. Cole of Tulane University led the dis- 
cussion. 

This year represents the first in which the Journal has been under the 
able direction of Thomas D. Clark as Managing Editor and J. Merton 
England as Editorial Associate. The Association is confident that the 
Journal will retain under the new regime the high standards that were 
established under Wendell H. Stephenson and Fred C. Cole and under 
William C. Binkley and Henry L. Swint. 

The Managing Editor nominated and the Council elected Carl 
Bridenbaugh of the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
and Rupert B. Vance of the University of North Carolina as members of 
the Board of Editors for four-year terms ending in 1953, replacing 
William B. Hamilton and Henry T. Shanks, whose terms expire with 
the current year. 

The Council authorized an appropriation of $600 for the indexing 
of the first fifteen volumes of the Journal of Southern History. An in- 
crease in the life membership fee to $75 was approved by the Council 
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and will be voted on at the next annual business meeting. Atlanta, 
Georgia, was selected as the place for the Association’s 1950 annual 
meeting. 

The officers of the Association for the current year are: president, 
Lester J. Cappon, Institute of Early American History and Culture; 
vice-president, William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University; secretary- 
treasurer, J. Carlyle Sitterson, University of North Carolina. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, in addition to the above officers, are: 
Ella Lonn, Robert S. Cotterill, Thomas D. Clark, Ross H. McLean, 
Nannie May Tilley, Edwin A. Davis, Francis B. Simkins, James W. 
Silver, and William O. Lynch. By provision of the constitution, the 
present vice-president of the Association, William C. Binkley, auto- 
matically succeeds to the presidency for 1950. 

At the annual business meeting, held on November 11, 1949, Avery 
O. Craven, University of Chicago, was elected vice-president for 1950, 
and Oron J. Hale, University of Virginia, and Blanche Henry Clark 
Weaver, Nashville, Tennessee, were elected as members of the Execu- 
tive Council, 1950-1952, to replace Ross H. McLean and Nannie May 
Tilley, whose terms expire with the current year. 

On December 31, 1948, the Association had an active membership 
of 1,364. Since that date 27 members have resigned and 33 have been 
dropped for nonpayment of dues after remaining in arrears for twelve 
months. Four members have been removed by death: George Gordon 
Battle, New York City; Edmund C. Burnett, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
James F. Johnston, Chattanooga, Tennessee; and Mrs. John R. Marsh, 
Atlanta, Georgia. As against this loss of 64 members, 202 new ones 
have been added, yielding a net gain of 138 and a total active member- 
ship of 1,502. Twenty-five of these are life members, this number hav- 
ing been increased by six during the current year. There is also an ex- 
change list of 73, making a grand total of 1,575. Of the active mem- 
bers, 75 are still in arrears for 1949 dues. 

The active membership is distributed among the states as follows: 
North Carolina, 123; Virginia, 123; Tennessee, 121; Alabama, 117; 
Georgia, 111; Mississippi, 94; Texas, 88; South Carolina, 84; Louisi- 
ana, 79; Florida, 76; Kentucky, 51; Maryland, 46; District of Co- 
lumbia, 46; New York, 45; Illinois, 31; Pennsylvania, 29; Ohio, 28; 
California, 23; Oklahoma, 21; Missouri, 21; Indiana, 19; Massachu- 
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setts, 17; West Virginia, 16; Arkansas, 12; Connecticut, 12; and num- 
bers ranging from 1 to 10 in all other states except Idaho, North 
Dakota, and Utah. Each of these states, however, is represented by 
at least one exchange member, thus giving the Journal of Southern 
History circulation in every state in the Union. There are also 16 mem- 
bers in England, Scotland, Canada, France, China, Australia, and 
Puerto Rico. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1949 
Balance as of January 1, 1949: 
Investments: 

7 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series D, @ $750.00 $ 5,250.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 

1940-1948 . 1,470.00 
5 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series F, @ $740.00 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 

1942-1948 . 346.00 


Total investments . $10,766.00 
Checking account, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Raleigh, North 


Carolina . 1,972.27 
Total $12,738.27 
Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1949: 
Annual dues collected 5,163.10 


Sales of extra copies, back files, 
and reprints, Journal of South- 


ern History 209.81 
Life Memberships 300.00 
Advertising in the Journal 43.50 
Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
but not collected 392.00 
Balance from annual meeting reg- 
istration . 110.69 
Total receipts 6,219.10 


Total to be accounted for $18,957.37 
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Disbursements, January 1-December 31, 1949: 
Printing: 
November, 1948, February, May, 
and August, 1949, Journal of 


Southern History 4,528.47 
Title page and index, 1948 310.64 
Contributors’ reprints 318.79 
Folders for Membership Committee 28.00 
Programs for Annual Meeting 48.50 
Tickets and Reservation Slips 26.50 
Stationery and supplies 168.20 
Freight on shipment of back files of 
Journal to Lexington Cre 194.06 
Indexing Journal 50.00 
Postage deposit for Journal distribu- 
tion 75.00 
Refund on overpaid account 1.00 
Postage and telegrams _. 135.32 
Secretary's stipend : 500.00 
Total disbursements ; 6,384.48 
Balance as of December 31, 1949 $12,572.89 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 
Investments: 

7 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series D, @ $750.00 $ 5,250.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 

1940-1949 .. 1,750.00 
5 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series F, @ $740.00 3,700.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 

1942-1949 . 458.00 


Total investments . . $11,158.00 
Checking account, Bank of Chapel 
Hill, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 1,414.89 


Total gala $12,572.89 











Notes and Documents 


RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES IN SOUTHERN HIsTory 


Since 1944 two committees of the Southern Historical Association 
have discussed problems of research in southern history.* The first of 
these committees was appointed in 1944 to outline possibilities for a 
general co-operative undertaking and to survey opportunities for se- 
curing funds to promote studies in selected fields. Possibly the most 
definite suggestions which came from this original committee were two 
proposals that bibliographical studies be undertaken. The first sugges- 
tion was that a regional inventory of published sources should be 
made. A secondary plan was to encourage the compilation of state 
bibliographies. In continued discussions material objection was raised 
to the latter plan because it did not take into consideration the fact 
that southern history in its larger implications is not state-centered. 

A second committee was recommended by the Executive Council at 
the meeting of the Southern Historical Association in Birmingham in 
1946, and the president, Ella Lonn, appointed an interim committee 
to help select committee personnel and to schedule a meeting of the 
group. A sum of $500 was appropriated to finance a two-day meeting 
to be held in Chapel Hill in February, 1947. This larger committee 
was composed of Lester J. Cappon, E. Merton Coulter, Fletcher M. 
Green, Wendell H. Stephenson, William C. Binkley, Alfred J. Hanna, 
Ella Lonn, Charles S. Sydnor, James W. Patton, and Thomas D. Clark. 
It met on February 14 and 15, 1947, at the Carolina Inn at Chapel 
Hill and proceeded to inventory the needs for research in various areas 
of the South’s history. Again the need for regional and state bibliog- 
raphies was stressed, but some members believed that a guide to maps, 
illustrations, and other details was equally as desirable. It was readily 
agreed that bibliographies are indispensable tools and should be un- 
dertaken by capable hands. Beyond this, however, was the obvious 


1 This is the report of the Southern Historical Association Committee of Ten. Two 
hundred reprints of this article are available at ten cents a copy. They may be ordered 
from the Managing Editor of the Journal. 
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fact that basic research itself is needed in nearly every branch of south- 
ern history. The inadequacy of research in numerous neglected areas 
militates somewhat against any major bibliographical undertaking. 

Co-operative studies were discussed on several occasions, but the 
committee generally agreed that it would be well-nigh impossible for 
the Southern Historical Association to accept responsibility for sup- 
porting co-operative research. First, it is extremely difficult for a group 
to organize an undertaking which involves the labors of many people 
because it seems necessary to have enthusiastic, determined, decisive 
leadership to complete such projects. Enthusiasm usually wanes with 
the passage of time, and with the constant changing of personnel of 
the Association’s officers there are no Simon Legrees who will heart- 
lessly use the academic cudgel over the heads of freely promising but 
reluctant scholars to get the job done. There seems to be a fatal disease 
of procrastination among some scholars who band together to produce 
co-operative works. 

These discussions of the Southern Historical Association’s position 
with respect to co-operative studies obviously did not mean that no 
attempt would be made to encourage the organization of many group 
efforts. It would be happy to assist in promoting studies in southern 
history so long as the Association itself would not be called upon 
either to underwrite or to direct the projects. 

When the Committee of Ten met in Chapel Hill in 1947 it faced 
the elementary task of making a cursory survey of the whole field of 
southern history with a view to locating the more serious gaps. Almost 
immediately it was evident that no area of southern history has received 
adequate treatment. Some fields, however, have been more adequately 
studied than others. In a thoughtful survey of any phase of our re- 
gional history the first question to arise is that of bibliography. It is not 
so much a matter of a simple listing of books as it is one of analyzing 
the fields covered by these books and evaluating their integrity of 
coverage. Almost any surface examination of research in southern 
history will reveal serious gaps. Perhaps it should be added in this 
connection that much published material pertaining to the region’s 
history has been of a local and fugitive nature, and its existence is 
largely unknown to most scholars. Equally important is the fact that 
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there is a rapidly growing core of materials which do much to enlarge 
the body of historical literature. 

The committee discussed at length the areas in which much vital 
research is yet to be done and finally outlined nine divisions: (1) 
business, (2) industry, (3) religion, (4) the press, (5) social and 
cultural institutions, (6) urban life and urban development, (7) labor, 
(8) society, (9) transportation and communication. Every division 
was broken down into subtopics which offered encouragement to the 
research student and promised fuller understanding of southern his- 
tory in general. No doubt all of these lists could be extended almost 
interminably, but some subtopics seemed to the committee to be more 
pertinent than others. 

In presenting this report it is the hope of the committee that it will 
be of some value to both research historians and those who direct 
studies of graduate students. It was the frank opinion of the com- 
mittee that no field of southern history has been sufficiently studied. 
Some subjects here listed have been more capably covered than others, 
but in every area there is golden opportunity for enlightening research 
and writing. It is evident that the scope of southern history is being 
rapidly broadened, and there are many suggestions which will lead 
students into the study of the New South. This, however, is not a sug- 
gestion that the older colonial and ante-bellum periods are less worthy 
of study. 


Appraisal of the historical literature on basic southern economy 
reveals that the entire area of staple crops such as tobacco, cotton, rice, 
sugar, and grains has either been neglected or insufficiently studied. 
Along with these are the subjects of naval stores, truck crops, citrus 
fruits, livestock, and fishing. As yet no adequate study has been made 
of farm financing and marketing. Though marketing has possibly been 
one of the South’s most urgent needs, the historian to a large extent 
has by-passed this subject for the more glamorous ones of politics and 
personalities. Intimately related to production and marketing are the 
questions of banking, capitalization, and merchandising. So significant 
a question as extraregional capitalism has been overlooked, yet this 
subject may well hold the key to the riddle of southern economics 
during almost the entire history of the region. 
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Along with the needs in agricultural and business history are those 
in the field of southern industry. In recent years, when an industrial 
revolution has been occurring in most areas of the South, industrial 
history has taken on a new importance. Unfortunately, the historian 
has not shown a marked fondness for this particular aspect of the sub- 
ject. Except for tobacco and some phases of textile manufacturing, 
this particular field of human endeavor is almost entirely neglected. 
Perhaps first on the list of southern industries which cry out for his- 
torians are lumbering and mining. Since the very beginning of the 
region’s history timber and mineral resources have been exploited, and 
they have made major contributions to wealth and welfare in the 
South. Of the extractive industries, coal, iron, gas and oil, asphalt, 
sulphur, aluminum, stone, and ceramic products are perhaps the most 
important. 

Many individual manufacturing industries have long and useful 
histories. Of these there are the textiles, tobacco, milling, furniture, 
farm implements, carriage and wagon, medicine, soft drinks, leather 
goods, paper, plastics and wood products, athletic goods, and distilling. 
Every one of these businesses has accumulated large volumes of rec- 
ords, and every one of them has contributed materially to the revolu- 
tion of southern life. In recent decades the processing of southern 
products has grown into big business, but little or nothing is known 
of the historical background of this activity. 

Perhaps no phase of human relationships has been more influential 
in southern life than the church. At the same time little is known in a 
general way about this institution. Perhaps outstanding of all the 
church-related subjects would be that of southern morals. This field 
would include attitudes toward slavery, dueling, dancing, drinking, 
general entertainment, reform movements, and all personal morals. 
Church government, the history of creeds and dogmas, and other fun- 
damental problems of organization offer a golden opportunity to open 
new vistas of regional history. 

The church as an institution goes deeper into sovthern life than 
religious dogma and spirituality. It plays a vital role in everyday social 
matters which relate to a special press, education programs, race issues, 
politics, organized labor, and intellectual life generally. As a specific 
example, the church-related school has been basic in many communities 
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in both secondary and higher education. Educational policies and phil- 
osophies of church schools have gone a long way in shaping the policies 
of state institutions; but, of more importance, public opinion itself has 
often taken its cue from the general trend of church-directed education. 

Missionary activities, both North and South, have often stirred 
troubled waters. At other times these efforts have been rewarded with 
definite constructive response. But whatever the response there has 
been sufficient missionary activity to warrant serious consideration by 
the historian, and before an entirely satisfactory social picture of the 
South can be reconstructed much spadework remains to be done in 
this area. Periodically, premillenial sects have appeared on the scene, 
and often their appearance marks a changing phase in both religious 
and social structure. It has not been unusual for the growth of one of 
these sects to indicate an important shift of population or to emphasize 
that a new social attitude has arisen. 

Possibly no phase of southern development has been more influ- 
ential than that of the region’s press. Newspaper publication has stood 
out as one of the South’s most favored arts. Whether a daily or weekly, 
the southern newspaper has been important in the whole structure of 
opinion. That the newspaper press has succeeded is shown by the fact 
that many contemporary journals are approaching century marks. A 
few might be named as merely a suggestive list of papers worthy of 
individual studies. Among these are the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Richmond Enquirer, Woodville (Mississippi) Republican, Paris (Ken- 
tucky) Western Citizen, New Orleans Bee, Chattanooga Times, Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal, Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, Augusta 
Chronicle, Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer-Sun, Mobile Register, Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, and Raleigh News and Observer. Histories of papers 
themselves will be rewarding to the historian, but the scope for re- 
search in this area is much broader than newspaper biography. There 
is the important question of public opinion in the South. Although 
there is a considerable element of intangibility in the measurement of 
the effects of organs of public opinion, there is a safe margin on which 
to base the assumption that the southern press has been a powerful 
factor in this field. 

It is doubtful that anywhere else in the nation has personal journal- 
ism flourished more than in the South. Country papers have nearly 
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always reflected the personality of their editors, while city papers have 
been largely personalized by their chief editors. At least a dozen south- 
ern editors cry out from their graves for biographers, and well-executed 
studies of the influence of these men will go far to enlarge the ex- 
plored domain of southern history. Aside from personalities are the 
various services which have supplied newspapers with materials of an 
opinion-forming or recreative nature. These services performed the 
more important function of bringing the South into touch with the 
outside world. This has been especially true in the field of advertising, 
where pressure has been exerted subtly on the reader and, with threat 
of economic boycott, upon the publisher. 

Like every other aspect of the region’s history, the race question has 
raised its head in southern newspapers. Negro newspapers, both daily 
and weekly, have been published with varying degrees of success. Of 
more than economic importance, these racial papers have assumed 
certain attitudes toward their southern backgrounds. In some instances 
the feeling has been bitter and caustic while in others it has been in- 
sipid. No study has yet been made of this press to ascertain its con- 
tributions and failures in the field of race relations. Almost in the 
same category is the subject of Republican journalism in the South. 
Many Republican papers have succeeded in exerting a telling influence 
in solidifying public opinion; certainly in some communities they have 
threatened Democratic solidarity on more than one occasion. 

Southern magazines, published in profusion since 1825, offer an- 
other largely unexplored area for research. Many of these periodicals 
have flourished, while more of them have withered and died on the 
vine of literary hope. They have covered a wide range of interests, 
including religion, agriculture, literature, commerce, medicine, law, 
education, reform, history, science, patriotism, and labor relations. 
Fortunately, files of magazines can in the main be found in public 
repositories, and the research student is spared considerable anxiety in 
hunting for his materials. 

Southern publishers have produced a considerable number of books, 
even as measured against the national output. Unfortunately, much 
book publishing has been local and restricted in character, but none- 
theless it is revealing in its general intellectual pattern. Newspaper 
publishers and job printers have often taken up this enterprise to pick 
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up extra revenue for their businesses. Politicians, religious leaders, 
educators, and scores of others have contributed materially to pam- 
phleteering, which has no doubt yielded much personal satisfaction in 
a region where disputation has always been a well-developed art. No 
facility has better enabled the disputants to air their views than the 
pamphlet. But not all southern pamphlet writing has come from the 
field of controversy. Propaganda has shared honors in this area, as 
have many branches of legitimate instruction. There is a need for 
sound bibliographical inventories in assessing the quality and quantity 
of the southern pamphlet output. A study of southern opinion as ex- 
pressed in pamphlets will enrich the field of historical literature, and 
any light thrown in this dim area will be highly useful. 

Cultivation of the fine arts—music, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and drama—dates from the beginning of history in the South, yet too 
little mature work has been done in the appraisal of artistic contribu- 
tions to southern life. The fine arts constitute a chapter in social and 
intellectual history which, if well considered, will improve vastly the 
present understanding of many aspects of regional failures and devel- 
opments. 

Closely associated with the creative aspects of the fine arts are the 
many associations which have flourished in the region. Many of these 
have had for their purpose encouragement of the arts, while others 
have been associations of a purely social nature. Among these are the 
mechanics’ institutes, the nationalistic societies such as the St. Andrew's 
and German Friendly, and others. Library societies, lyceums, and 
chautauquas have been instrumental in exposing people of many areas 
of the South to culture. The impact of these organizations is largely 
unknown, despite the fact there have been many studies of one kind 
or another relating to libraries especially. 

More in the entertainment than in the cultural field are the num- 
erous types of fairs which have enlivened southern society since the 
days when the first Southerners began to take pride in their livestock 
and field crops. Closely akin to the fairs are the varied types of patriotic 
and public-interest meetings represented in Confederate reunions, com- 
munity picnics, celebrations of national holidays, Christmas, and other 
occasions for festive associations. Historically there has always per- 
sisted this lighter vein in the matter of human relationship, and it can 
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be assumed that much of the southern turn of mind has been affected 
by its varied types of relaxation. 

In contrast to the entertainment aspects of southern culture are the 
more serious pursuits of science, history, and literature. Many organized 
efforts have from time to time guided group thinking and endeavor into 
more unified channels. Any study of such undertakings would be re- 
warded with available records and perhaps a key to southern efforts 
to fan a spark of learning into a flame of general information. Indi- 
viduals have contributed almost as much as organizations in these 
areas of learning, and possibilities for valid biographical studies are 
great. 

Much has been written about the rural South, but there is to date 
too little tangible evidence that the southern scholar has thought much 
about the urban South. Yet there is almost no limit to the scope or 
possibility for revealing research in this field. Urban life and develop- 
ment offer many suggestive topics for exploitation. Among these are 
towns as trade centers, as cultural centers, and as county seats. The 
southern town has an important enough history behind it to justify 
study. It is interesting to contemplate results of studies which approach 
southern urban development as it complements agrarian life on the 
one hand and as it competes with a staple-crop agrarian system on the 
other. Southern political history is intimately tied up with the towns. 
Courthouse rings, city rings, ward bosses, newspapers, and other urban 
phenomena have left their deep marks on the southern political face. 

Problems of intensified racial relations, problems of public health, 
city planning and lack of planning, the introduction of the industrial 
village, utilization of natural and mineral resources, and the advent of 
modern technological progress have been associated with urban growth. 
Added to these are problems of crime on the one hand and the varie- 
gated country-club movement on the other. Many old southern cities 
have evolved from quiet communities slowly wasting away from inertia 
into thriving industrial centers. Other cities have been bustling places 
of trade almost from the opening decades of their existence. Where 
the latter is true there is insufficient understanding of their influence 
in the long-range economic affairs of the South. 

Closely related to urbanization in the South is the history of indus- 
trial labor. Southern labor history involves a rather complex variety 
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of subjects. In this area, as in almost all others, is the problem of race 
relations. Agrarian legislators have not always hastened into the field 
of government regulation. As a result of this failure the history of 
female and child labor is long and often sordid. To date a remarkably 
small amount of sound research has been published in this area. 

The bulk of legislation in the South dealing with labor and public 
regulation of work conditions bears the stamp of agricultural misun- 
derstanding and indifference. State statute books stand as mute wit- 
nesses to the failure of legislative bodies to make proper advances into 
what they have often considered an alien field. On the side of acts of 
commission by state governments is the long and tedious story of con- 
vict-lease labor. Although the post-Civil War press was much con- 
cerned with this issue and special groups within the states were agi- 
tated by this social failure, a large part of the story of contract labor 
is yet to be told. Almost in this same category is the history of contract 
labor which was imported from Europe in the form of immigrants. In 
fact, the whole southern labor picture is either colored by immigration 
into the South or, perhaps more, by a lack of immigration. 

Except for indentured servants and Negro slaves, almost nothing is 
known of agricultural labor. The history and background of tenancy 
have often obscured understanding of agrarian labor in its broader 
aspects. This field of study involves questions of migratory workers 
who have moved from one side of the South to the other, creating an 
imbalance of the labor supply in many of the older areas. Labor has 
migrated from farm to mill village and from the South to the indus- 
trial North, leaving behind a crazy-quilt labor picture. Seasonal lab- 
orers in many areas have helped to make a fluid situation of labor 
conditions and demands. As the South has become more important 
as a truck-growing section, migratory and seasonal labor has become 
more a part of its labor history. 

In the field of purely social history there are almost no areas which 
have been exploited adequately enough to explain them. To begin 
with there are numerous antisocial manifestations in the South’s his- 
tory. Ku Klux Klansmen, old and new, have reflected a lack of respect 
for organized government. Night riders, tollgate raiders, and white- 
cappers have taken law enforcement into their own hands in efforts 
to remedy unsatisfactory situations in the economic system. Self- 
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righteous local groups have often struck at more convivial elements in 
the community by passing curfew laws, regulating private observance 
of “decent’’ hours and greater moral turpitude. Overshadowing many 
of these phases of southern social history is the dark one of lynching. 
This unhappy chapter of human relationships has perhaps been written 
about and discussed more than any other. Yet there is room for an 
intelligent and dispassionate major study. Despite the existence of a 
considerable volume of published material, this social failure has been 
little analyzed and explained. 

Less stringent in the region’s history are the organizations which 
have had for their purpose the relaxation of the southern population. 
These include the jockey clubs, trotting associations, and horse shows 
which have been popular almost from the beginning of the South’s 
history. Much has been said about these in an incidental way, and many 
things have been written about them, but there is much ground yet to 
be broken. Practically no synthesis of this area of human relations has 
been undertaken. The horse has ever been a popular animal, but the 
scholar has for the most part remained indifferent to its role in southern 
social life. 

Closely allied with the activities of the sporting horsemen are those 
of professional and semiprofessional athletic organizations. Organized 
baseball has profited at the turnstile in the South, and from southern 
diamonds have come players who helped make the great national game 
one of phenomenal interest. Every community in the South has at one 
time or another had its team, and it has been a lame and crotchety 
Southerner indeed who has not envisioned himself a baseball player 
of national fame. 

In the same vein, college athletics have grown from raw, bumptious 
playground games for exercise and relaxation to semiprofessionalism. 
The more charitable historian may see in the rapid expansion of south- 
ern college sports a growing tendency for Southerners to fight out their 
inflammatory issues on the athletic fields, while the less charitable, but 
more realistic, will perhaps be curious enough to see if there is not 
some connection between the astounding records of southern college 
football and basketball teams in competitive play and the phenomenal 
lack of facilities for encouraging adequate, mature scholarship in col- 
leges and universities. There seems, in some cases, to have been an 
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inverse ratio between the standing of a school’s athletic team and the 
level of its intellectual capacity. Too, there is some surface evidence, 
at least, of the South trying in a subtle way to lick the Yankees by 
playing them off against each other on southern athletic teams. The 
time is ripe for mature studies of academic standards in relation to 
institutional desires for flamboyant athletic reputations. We not only 
need histories of sports and biographies of sportsmen, but also studies 
should be made to determine the impact of sports on southern life 
itself. 

Early southern sports were often unorganized and reflected the 
temper of a raw frontier country. There was a spontaneity about them 
that revealed the true spirit of the region. Often these sports not only 
involved a desire for relaxation, but likewise courting and marriage 
customs. In the same vein much southern hardship and labor was re- 
duced to a pleasant experience in the common workings, community 
gatherings, and celebrations. Possibly this broad aspect of southern 
life comes nearer to demonstrating the true genuineness of vaunted 
southern hospitality than any other. Certainly this aspect of southern 
social history reflected a light and friendly attitude on the part of large 
groups of people. 

Social development and southern isolation have been closely bound 
together. In the field of transportation are many opportunities for major 
studies. Southern railroads in all their general historical developments 
lack adequate investigation. Histories of individual roads promise rich 
returns in understanding of specific problems and regional reactions to 
the development of adequate transportation facilities. Paralleling the 
building of railroads is that of stream utilization by steamboat lines 
and the building and using of southern highways. For the most part 
the latter chapter in southern economic history is an unexplored one. 
Beginning with the old system of trails, down through the toll road 
era, the system of local “warnings” in which ablebodied men were 
forced to maintain the roads, to the present era of ‘good roads,” the 
historian has an exciting story of growth and improvement. 

Many activities contributed to sweeping away the southern barriers 
of isolation. Since distances in the region are relatively great, all of 
these developments are more or less important. Among them are the 
telegraph and telephone systems, rural free delivery of mail, the star 
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routes, air lines, radio, transportation of school children, and the or- 
ganization of long-distance truck lines and regularly scheduled inter- 
state bus systems. In fact, the whole field of southern transportation is 
one of open sesame to the economic historian who would explain the 
region’s growth. 

Finally, among the areas of southern history which deserve careful 
study, there is the problem of understanding the region’s political and 
social behavior. There is still the challenge to especially well-qualified 
scholars to set down in black and white some of the region’s concepts 
of its own internal political behavior as well as its broader relation- 
ships with the rest of the country. Recurring social upheavals at the 
polls and in Congress make it almost imperative that some analysis 
of major southern problems show how far the South may be expected 
to go in both defining the limits of its issues and in meeting them. 
Inevitably much study of this particular aspect of regional history will 
involve the historian in intellectual and philosophical interpretations 
of regional psychology. But such a study might be rewarding in the 
establishment of a certain sense of political direction or lack of direc- 
tion. 

No specific recommendation has been made by the committee in 
the exceedingly complex field of race relations. Within the last three 
decades several mature studies of this important subject have come 
from the presses. Some of them have opened new vistas toward a 
proper understanding of issues at stake, while others have stimulated 
a need for more penetrating research in many directions. The com- 
plexity of race relations demands the attention of more than the his- 
torian. Materials are plentiful for study of racial associations in the 
South, and the interrelationships of this field of social history with 
other areas make it of prime importance. 

The committee recognized that the same thing can be said for 
southern political history. Again there was recognition of the com- 
plexity of the subject. Materials for political studies are abundant, and 
the appeal of southern politics is wide and varied. For this reason 
there is reasonable ground for believing that this branch of southern 
history will receive more attention than some which have been pre- 
sented more emphatically in this report. 
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LETTERS OF JOHN C. CALHOUN TO PATRICK NOBLE, 1812-1837 


EpITED BY ALICE NoBLE WARING 


Patrick Noble of Abbeville, South Carolina, was a frequent corre- 
spondent of his cousin and former law partner, John C. Calhoun, after 
the latter had been elected to Congress in 1811. As the letters here 
published show, he often sought the advice and the assistance of Cal- 
houn in political and personal matters. In return, Calhoun would ask 
Noble to handle his local law business and to explain to his constituents 
the reasons for his political actions in Washington. 

Noble was elected to the South Carolina legislature in 1812 and 
served to 1824. He was speaker of this body from 1818 to 1824. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812, he was commissioned a major. Defeated in his 
race for the United States Senate in 1824, Noble returned to state 
politics, and in 1830 he was elected lieutenant governor. Toward the 
end of his term and in 1833, when he was speaker of the South Carolina 
Senate, he was one of the leaders in the nullification controversy. He 
sat in the upper house until 1838, the last two years as president of that 
body. He was elected governor of South Carolina in 1838 on the Demo- 
cratic ticket with a state-rights platform. He died in office in 1840. 

Eleven letters from Calhoun to Noble and one from Mrs. Calhoun 
to Mrs. Noble, here published for the first time, are in the possession 
of Mrs. Sarah Noble Carnes, a great-granddaughter of Patrick Noble. 


Washington, D. C. 
22nd March, 1812 
Dear Patrick, 

I am glad to find you so punctual a correspondent. Yesterday yours of the 
fourth of March came to hand. I cannot refrain from expressing my pleasure 
to hear of your success in your profession.1 You deserve success, and I doubt 
not you may look forward to the first honors in our state. I rejoice to hear my 
constituents are ready to support the cause of the country with so much zeal, 

. {illegible} and that they so clearly perceive the necessity of taxes. With 
such a state of the publick sentiment we must succeed. We will cause our rights 
to be respected. I think on the whole things go on well here. Congress has 
passed all necessary laws for a vigorous campaign. It now rests with the Ex- 
ecutive. Their zeal and intelligence cannot be doubted. At the commencement 


1 Noble had just been elected to the state legislature. 
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of the session I felt much alarm, as I thought I saw in some of the members 
of the cabinet a disinclination to the measures adopted and an appearent want 
of zeal in most of them. The case is now very different. Every exertion is mak- 
ing to put the country in the most respectable position. Military stores of every 
kind are provided or providing in New York and Vermont.? 

As soon as clothes can be contributed, the recruiting service will be pushed 
with vigor even when it is doing well here now. The secretary of war* thinks 
that he can have his preparations well advanced in eight weeks. We have had 
to contend for some months past with all the intrigue of the Clinton faction. 
They have lost ground; and I think no grounds of hope is left to them of dis- 
tracting our measures. Of Henry's disclosure* you will see a full account in 
the publication. It makes a great deal of noise. Foster had dispatches from 
his gov' on the 20th inst.° There contents are not yet known. The rumors are 
various. I expect they are not important to us. Thomas Pinkney, or General 
Daire I expect will be made a Major General.* 

You ask me what I think of a military life for you. Were I a single man I 
would certainly take a commission. The war will be a favorite one with the 
country. Much honor await those who distinguish themselves. The appoint- 
ments are all disposed of now. Should you feel disposed I think the character 
of aid to the Major or Brig. General would be a very agreeable one . . . [illegi- 
ble} and I think you will make a noble officer.?’ Consult your own feelings. 


I am with much esteem, 
J. C. Calhoun 


2 Calhoun’s optimism over the outcome of the War Hawks’ effort to persuade Presi- 
dent James Madison to declare war, as evident in this letter, probably was premature. 
The declaration of war only narrowly was passed in the Senate, which had been dead- 
locked for several weeks, by a 19-13 vote, and most likely it would have been defeated 
if the news of the repeal of the British orders in council had been received in time. 
Bernard Mayo, Henry Clay: Spokesman of the New West (Boston, 1937), 500-25. 

8 William Eustis. 

* Captain John Henry, an Irish adventurer who alleged to be a British agent, sold 
papers to the American government revealing British efforts to foster a separatist move- 
ment in the eastern states. The War Hawks used this “disclosure” as propaganda. Mayo, 
Henry Clay, 490-94. 

5 Augustus J. Foster, British minister to the United States from 1811 to the outbreak 
of the War of 1812, received instructions to remain firm in retaining the orders in 
council blockading France. The majority of the rumors had the dispatches announcing 
repeal. Ibid., 500-501. 

® Thomas Pinckney of South Carolina was appointed major general on March 27, 
1812. Thomas H. S. Hamersly (ed.), Complete Regular Army Register of the United 
States: For One Hundred Years (1779 to 1789) (2 vols. in one, Washington, 1880), 
I, 63. 

™ Noble later became a major, possibly with Calhoun’s help, which at this time was 
refused. 
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Washington, D. C. 
17th June, 1812 
Dear Patrick, 

I have but a moment to inform you that war is declared against Great 
Britain. You will have more detailed information by the next mail, by which 
I expect it will be in my power to send the declaration of war with the ac- 
companying papers. 

It will be useless to make comments on this great war made necessary by 
British injustice. I hope the courage and patriotism of our people will make 
it as fortunate as just. 

I am with esteem, 
Yours, 
J. C. Calhoun 





War Dept. 
Ist Sept. 1818 
Dear Patrick, 

I was very glad to hear by your letter of the 17th of August that you are all 
well; and hope, that if you have suffered by the dry weather, it will, as usual, 
be compensated by a proportionate share of health. The land warrant has been 
opened and lodged in the land office, in the case of the heirs of Young;® and 
the patent when it is opened will be transmitted to you agreeably to your re- 
quest. They have not commenced drawing yet in the Missouri Territory.'° 

I am glad to hear that there is not much doubt of yours and Onks election. 
I felt some fear for yours, while in Carolina, from a strong disposition, which 
I understood, existed to change the old members. I trust, however, that the 
people of Abbeville have too much good sense and justice to permit such feel- 
ings of indiscriminate opposition to influence them. In regard to the Florida's 
not much can be said with certainity. If Spain had any just knowledge of her 
own strength the cession would certainly take place immediately; but she regu- 
lates her conduct in this, as I believe in any other particular, before principles 
irreconcilable with the dictates of wisdom. It may be relied on that our gov' 
will omit no fair opportunity to acquire them. As valuable as they are to us, 
they would cost too much, if acquired by war with Spain (the consequences of 
which cannot be estimated with any certainity) or by any means, which the 


8 The Senate passed the war resolution on June 17, and the President approved it the 
next day. 

® Not identifiable, as for many local names. 

10 As Secretary of War, Calhoun had charge of land warrants and Indian affairs. Ap- 
parently Noble and others of Calhoun’s friends were speculating in western lands and 
requested Calhoun for unofficial and official assistance. See the letter of March 12, 1819, 
below. 
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high moral sense of the country would not fully approbate. The papers will 
give you the latest European news. The capture of Pensacola seems, by the 
English papers, to constitute war between this country and Spain. I do not 
myself apprehend that consequence unless England will urge Spain to that 
determination ; and I think the fear of the consequences to herself will prevent 
her from attempting that course. 

My best respects to all my friends of the village, to W. Bowie and family 
and Dr. Willis and family. Floride joins her love to you and Elizabeth. We 
are all well; the child has been very puny but is now pretty well. 

Your friend, 
J. C. Calhoun 


I left the copy of the will of W. Pickens with W. McDuffie, with instructions 
to bring suit, if it cannot be other wise adjusted.1! The case is really so clear, 
that it is to be regretted that Gov. [Andrew] Pickens should not view it in 
the proper light. Wm. McDuffie thinks there is not a shadow of a doubt. 





Letter of Mrs. John C. Calhoun to Mrs. Patrick Noble 


Washington, D. C. - 
February 4th, 1819 


Your letter which I received two days since, relieved me much, as I was 
apprehensive you were ill, but you have explained the reason you had not 
written; you were from home. Do not neglect, I pray you, to write often; I 
am sure you would if you knew how much pleasure it gave me to hear from 
you. 

I feel much relieved when I heard of James*? arrival in Charleston, . 
{illegible} says she saw him only a few minutes, and had not time to inquire 
after us; no doubt James will represent me very dissipated, as I went out almost 
every evening while he was here, but seldom could persuade him to accompany 
me. 

I wish you were with me to assist in preparing for a Ball, which I am about 
to give to the strangers and General Jackson, who by the by, I have not had 
the pleasure of seeing yet, but will have the pleasure next week, as he is to 
drive with us. I am sorry congress has abused him so much, respecting the 
Seminole War, as I am confident he acted to the best of his knowledge, and 
further, in censuring him, they must my husband, as he directed him in one 
of his letters to act to the best of his knowledge. I heard three able speakers 


11 Apparently Calhoun continued to practice law in South Carolina for his friends, 
turning over some of the work during his absence to William McDuffie, a relative of 
George McDuffie. 


12 James Calhoun, brother of Mrs. Calhoun. 
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of the House, and one by Colonel Johnson,?* whom you no doubt have heard 
of, he killed Tekumsey, the Indian chief; and another by Homes of Mass- 
achusetts,’* still I think they had better remember how bravely Jackson has 
behaved on all occasions toward his enemies, and if he has committed one 
fault, if it may be so stated, forgive him. I am confident they will never re- 
place him.1® 

As I have dwelt long enough on politics, will proceed to tell you what fine 
weather we have had, more like May, than January, so warm that we could not 
bear our pelisse, it has continued for a fortnight and from present appearances, 
will still continue. I long to see you, and your dear little babe, give him a 
dozen kisses for me. My children, thank God, have enjoyed excellent health, 
Andrew particularly. 

Do remember me most affectionately to Cousin Peggy Buoy, Mr. Buoy, and 
Louisa; Cousin Hunter, Cousin Miller’s family and all relations and friends. 
I received a letter from Catherine Calhoun a few days since, all were well and 
doing well; the crop she mentioned will be fine, which pleases me much, as 
this is an expensive citty. I am more and more pleased with the home we have 
purchased. It is impossible to have one more convenient, and well calculated 
for entertaining; 1 can at any time throw two rooms into one, as there are fold- 
ing doors between; a most excellent pantry, and Breakfast room, on the same 
floor, detached from the body of the house, under the same roof, however, 
with a passage between. I have finished my paper, therefore, must conclude 
with love to Mr. Noble and yourself. 


Yours affectionately, 
Floride Calhoun 





War Dept. 

Washington, D. C. 

7th Jan., 1819 
Dear Patrick, 

I have received your letter of the 17th Dec., and can assure you that your 
elevation to the speaker’s chair, was to me sort of gratifying event. I think it 
fortunate that you did not succeed as solicitor, as it has afforded the legislative 
an opportunity to give a sure distinguished proof of the confidence which they 
have in your talents and judgment. With prudence the post which you now 
occupy will enable you to attain any office in the gift of the state which you 


13 Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky. 

14 John Holmes, a representative in Congress. 

15 Apparently Calhoun did not tell his wife about the secret cabinet session in which 
he had proposed a court-martial of Jackson for capturing Pensacola. 
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may desire. You will soon render yourself familiar with the duties of the chair. 
They are few and not very complicated. 

I am delighted with the zeal which the legislature has discoursed on the sub- 
ject of internal improvements. They have acted in the spirit of munificence; 
and if the efforts are early applied, will add much to the prosperity of the 
state. The great fear is that instead of directing the fund to a few great objects 
to be completed in the most desirable manner, it will be dissipated on a multi- 
tude of small objects, which will add not much to the prosperity of the state. 

I regret that the amendment to the constitution proposed by N. Carolina did 
not succeed.1® I deem it almost the only amend‘ of much importance which 
has been proposed. It would add exceedingly to the solidity of our political 
interests. The smaller states particularly have a deep stake in it; and I cannot 
see by what arguments it could be opposed in our state. 

We are all well, and we expect to be in Abbeville early in May. We shall 
go by way of Charleston. Floride joins her love to you and Elizabeth. Re- 
member me affectionately to all my old village friends. 

Your friend, 


PS J. C. Calhoun 


I hope most sincerely that [Langdon} Cheves may be elected Prt of the 
National Bank. The institution has need of his talents and firmness. I think 
there is considerable expectation of his election. 





War Dept. 


Dear Patrick, 12th March 1819 


It was with deep sorrow I heard of the death of your brother.17 Few men 
had a warmer heart; or have passed through life with a more unblemished 


character. It has been his good fortune to have, I suppose, not an enemy be- 
hind him. 


L. Cheves has been appointed President of the [United]} States Bank and 
there will consequently be a vacancy on the bench.!* I think you ought to offer 


16In 1813 the North Carolina legislature resolved amendments for the election of 
representatives by districts and for the choice of presidential electors by districts. Herman 
V. Ames, The Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of the United States During 
the First Century of Its History, in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1896 
(2 vols., Washington, 1897), II, 56-57, 80-83. 

17 Probably Alexander Noble. 

18 Cheves’ acceptance of the bank presidency meant the probable sacrifice of an as- 
sociate justiceship on the United States Supreme Court. The vacancy to which Calhoun 
apparently referred, however, was a position which Cheves had held on the South Caro- 
lina court of appeals. James E. Walmsley, “Langdon Cheves,” in Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. and index, New 
York, 1928-1945), IV, 63. 
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for it; as it appears to me your prospects of success must be good. It would 
in many respects suit you well. 

It is strange that there is no order of the administration on the estate of 
Isaac Teasdale in the orderly’s office; as by recurrence to the letter of adm” 
filed with the papers it appears to be granted by Teasdale. I hope you will 
cause another examination to be made. I send you five patents, for Harris, 
Roddan, Wilson, Frank, and Means which I wish you to transmit to the pro- 
priators. 

We will get out about the first of next month and will proceed in company 
with the President by the way of Norfolk to Charleston, and will probably be 
in Abbeville in May. 

We are all well. I can have this in a few days for the C. Frigate. 

Floride joins her love to you and Elizabeth. Remember me to all my friends. 

Your friend, 
J. C. Calhoun 





Pendleton, S° Car. 
15th May, 1828 
My dear Patrick, 

Though I did not intend to visit my place before fall, yet I will cheerfully 
comply with yours and your brother’s request. It will give me great satisfaction 
to become the means of an one time restoration of good feeling. For this pur- 
pose, it seems to me, that it is highly desirable that Col. Pickens should cooperate 
with me. It would be a relief to myself and would since certainly insure the 
object in view. He is expected, I understand, at Edgefield about the end of the 
month, and if he will act, you and he can fix the time, when I will certainly 
attend. One time will suit me as well as another. Say to him, should you see 
him, that it is my earnest desire to have him officiate, and that I am very desir- 
ous of seeing him. 

We are all well excepting the whooping cough. All of the children have it. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. Calhoun 





Fort Hill 
31st October 1832 
My dear Patrick, 


My brother writes me that one of the negroes, that he purchased for me 
from James Patterson is now in Abbeville jail and a charge of being connected 
with a negro of Bull’s in stealing a watch. As I am adverse in bringing a negro 
of his character in my gang, I would be glad to sell him, but not at a sacrifice. 
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It is possible that some of the speculators would be disposed to purchase him 
at a fair price; ask if an opportunity should offer. I would be glad if you 
would conclude it for me. I would thank you to let me know by return mail, 
if you think there would probably be an opportunity of selling him shortly. 
If there is none I will send down for him next week. 

The bill which you have proposed to call a convention is a good one.’® I 
think that the state will be united to a man. Past denying might be excused, 
but opposition after the state has acted will be of a very different character from 
a mere division of opinion. 

We are all well except Floride, who has had a sore throat, but is some better. 
She and the family join in affectionate remembrance to you, Elizabeth, and 
family. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. Calhoun 





Fort Hill 
April 1833 
My dear Sir, 

When Jim went down with the sulky he took a great coat with him, but that 
he did not bring back. His account of the matter is that he fell in Calhoun’s 
Creek, and that the coat he found so heavy he left it with the person, who lives 
where the Herron family did on the road, who promised to send it by the mail. 
It has not yet come; and I suspect, which is a fabrication of his, that he sold 
or gambled away the coat. I wish now to ascertain, whether he had it when 
he left Abbeville; and if he had, I would thank you to write to the person who 
he said he left it with, to ascertain the fact whether he did or not; and if he 
did to forward it immediately by mail. I would not put you to this trouble, 
but I do not know his name and cannot learn what it is. Jim said, he forgots 
it, though he as-ked. 

We are all well. Our summer has been very wet and every thing is back- 
ward. 

Floride and Maria®° join their love to you, Elizabeth, and family. 


Sincerely, 
J. C. Calhoun 


19 The South Carolina legislature, after the Unionists’ defeat by the Nullifiers in the 
election of the fall of 1832, voted on October 25, 1832, to call a convention to consider 
the federal tariff. Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun, Nullifier, 1829-1839 (Indian- 
apolis, 1949), 147-48. 

20 Anna Maria, later Mrs. Thomas G. Clemson, Calhoun’s favorite daughter. 
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Fort Hill 
3rd Nov., 1833 
My dear Patrick, 

I learn by a letter from Hamilton* that according to their arrangements, it 
is expected that I will take the railroad cars at Aiken on Wednesday two weeks 
at twelve o'clock. My arrangements will take me by Edgefield, and should the 
stage from Abbeville to Edgefield not leave the former place on Tuesday morn- 
ing so as to be at Edgefield Tuesday night, I will have to rely on you, or some 
of my friends in Abbeville to give me a way to Edgefield. I will leave this to- 
morrow morning two weeks in the stage for Abbeville; and should I arrive 
there in time, I would be glad to go as far as Frazier’s Monday night. 

Hope you will be at home at the time, so that I may have the pleasure of 
seeing and conversing with you on many points before I set out for Wash- 
ington. 

We are all well, and all send their affection to you, Elizabeth and family. 

Truly, 
J. C. Calhoun 





Fort Hill 
10th Aug* 1834 
My dear Patrick, 

I hope you intend making your friends in this quarter a visit during the 
season. Mrs. Calhoun and myself would be very happy to see you and hope, 
should you make us a visit, that you and your family would make our house 
your residence while in this quarter. A change of scene, and situation, would, 
I think, contribute to your health and that of your family and afford some re- 
lief from effects of that heavy calamity, which has befallen you, and in which 
I wish you to be assured, that no one would deeply and sincerely sympathize 
there with you more than I and mine. It is indeed, a calamity for a husband 
to part forever from the long cherished partner of his life, and for children 
to be bereaved of the care and superintendence of a beloved mother, and I 
know of no instance in which it has fallen with more weight than in your case. 

I received the intelligence of this unhappy event, just before adjournment 
of congress in the midst of the bustle and confusion incident to the close of 2 
long and laborious session on the senate work. I now confess I would have 
communicated at an earlier date, but late as it is, I trust, that you will receive 
them as coming from an old friend, who has as ever felt a lively interest in all 
that concerns you. Mrs. Calhoun and family join their love to you and family. 

Your friend, 
J. C. Calhoun 


21 Probably James Hamilton, Jr., governor of South Carolina, 1830-1832. 
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Fort Hill 
30th Oct. 1837 
My dear Sir, 

I have had the happiness on my return to find my family all convalescent. 
We have had much sickness on the River, but thanks to a kind providence but 
few deaths. 

I am gratified in having in my power to say, that I have found the tone of 
publick sentiment as far as the State Right Party is concerned, sound as far as 
have an opportunity of judging, from Washington to this place on the route 
by which I returned. I am exceedingly anxious to see you and have a full con- 
versation before you leave home for Columbia. I intend to make a visit to my 
brother, Patrick, if possible, the beginning of week after next; say to be at 
Abbeville the day after sale day in November when I would be very glad to 
meet you and Wm. McDuffie; and I would be glad if you would inform him 
of my arrangement, if he is at home, and my desire to see him. We have never 
had such an opportunity to break the cost shackle on our commerce and industry, 
and to consummate the great objects for which we have so long contended. All 
that is wanting is union in this state.2? I enclose a letter from Mr. Poinsett in 
relation to the application for your son.** I still hope when the time for the 
years appointments to be made out, there may be a vacancy. If so, nothing 
shall be wanting to secure his appointment. 

Mrs. Calhoun and the family join their affectionate regards to you and family. 

Truly, 
J. C. Calhoun 





Mrs. JEFFERSON DAVIS AT FORTRESS MONROE, VIRGINIA 
EDITED BY ARTHUR MARVIN SHAW 


Among those captured with Jefferson Davis after the collapse of the 
Confederacy was William Preston Johnston, his aide-de-camp and son 
of his cherished friend and favorite general, Albert Sidney Johnston. 
Two weeks after the death of General Johnston, April 6, 1862, the 
younger Johnston became a member of the Confederate President's 

22 After Calhoun and the State Rights party had broken with the Whigs and voted 
with the Democrats on the Independent Treasury Bill, South Carolinians split in their 
support of Calhoun. Wiltse, Calhoun, Nullifier, 358-61. 

23 Probably Noble had requested Joel R. Poinsett, then Secretary of War, for the ap- 


pointment of his son Patrick to West Point. Patrick was named to the military academy 
in 1838. Hamersly, Complete Regular Army Register, 1, 224. 
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staff with the rank of colonel of cavalry. From that time forward, he 
and the Davis family were devoted friends.’ 

Colonel Johnston, like all of the other prominent men who were 
with Davis at the time of his capture, was placed in prison and spent 
several weeks within the dungeon-like walls of Fort Delaware near 
Philadelphia. After his release, he took his family to Canada and re- 
sided in Montreal for several months, after which the Johnstons re- 
turned to their home in Louisville, Kentucky. Here they remained until 
the early part of 1867 when they moved to Lexington, Virginia, where 
Johnston became a professor at Washington College.’ 

Immediately after the war when Mrs. Davis was in distress because 
of her husband’s imprisonment and her own mistreatment by federal 
officials, she wrote letters to Colonel Johnston and poured out her feel- 
ings with little restraint.* The following letter was written from For- 
tress Monroe, Virginia, during the second year that Davis was confined 
there.* The writer by this time had been granted permission by the 
federal authorities to share her husband's ordeal, the severity of which 
had become greatly diminished. 


Fortress Monroe 
Sep. 27, 1866 
My dear Friend: 


Your sad letter gives me the first inkling of your cumulative troubles. Why 
not have told me before the removal of the money which you held in trust for 
us. All or any part of my means, or any that we might ever have is at your 
service. I can lend you as it is a thousand dollars which is not invested except 
upon call, and you need pay no interest. I can very well understand Mrs. John- 
ston’s spirits being low with her little helpless children,® and that miserable 
Kentucky people to confront who will not help the son of the greatest man 


1 For an account of W. P. Johnston's relationships with the Davis family, see Arthur 
Marvin Shaw, William Preston Johnston: A Transitional Figure of the Confederacy 
(Baton Rouge, 1943), Chaps. 5 and 6. 

2 Ibid., 85-93. 

3 For an amazing letter of this sort, see Arthur Marvin Shaw, “My Dearest Friend,” 
in Southwest Review (Dallas, 1915- ), XXXIII (1948), 137-40. 

This letter is a part of the William Preston Johnston Collection, Howard-Tilton 
Memorial Library, Tulane University, New Orleans. 

5 The Johnstons at that time had six children—the eldest eleven years of age, the 
youngest an infant seven weeks old. For information concerning the family of Colonel 
Johnston, see William Preston Johnston, The Johnstons of Salisbury, with a Supplement 
concerning the Hancock, Strother, and Preston Families (New Orleans, 1897). 
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who ever lived in their state,* and the purest too—I broke with Kentucky when 
you were defeated for clerk of the court. You may have successfully defended 
Kentucky to Oton [?} Williams, but don’t you dare to do it to me—it is a 
Beast. I will say it is a miserable half horse, half alligator slough of despond 
for honest men. I pray God that you may get the Professorship of the college7— 
Mrs. Johnston would be happier I think with a nice home in Virginia. The 
Lees must help you in the matter. If you do not succeed there in being elected 
perhaps some Georgia college will offer such a place—My offer of a thousand 
dollars is not an idle one. Mr. Burn has it in New Orleans, and I can have it 
in twenty days in Louisville, and oh how more than welcome you and yours 
will be to it. However I am getting quite worked up—you believe me, so I 
need say no more—My heart is with Mrs. Johnston, and you in your weary 
anxieties, give my love to her, and say that I grieve that mine was not the only 
dark day to which the fall of the country did not put a termination. We are 
about as usual here—Nothing new, nothing certain—all as misty and anxious as 
ever—shuffling and truckling seem to be the order of the day—I have been 
reading a little, but do not remember what after it is read. Sewing a little, but 
rip it out, knitting a little, but ravel it out—talking a little but unsaying every- 
thing—We have a great deal of company, some of these are pleasant to take 
such trouble to see us—I have learned to swim very well, so as to save this 
eminently hopeful and cheerful life of mine in case of accident or perhaps the 
deluge may be after me—Now is not that stupid—I wrote to your Uncle 
William® weeks ago—Did he get the letter—Please ask him. Mr. Davis is not 
so strong as he was during the last few weeks—I am afraid his health is per- 
manently injured. He is always calm and quiet. Since Gen! Burton® came into 
position here, he has been very civil and kind to me and to him. His wife is a 
sympathetic warm-hearted talented Mexican woman who is very angry with the 
Yankees about Mexican affairs, and we get together quietly and abuse them— 
though to say truth since Miles’?® departure all here are kind to us, and con- 


6 Albert Sidney Johnston was born in Kentucky and grew up there. 

7 Reference is made here evidently to Washington College in Lexington, Virginia, 
where General Robert E. Lee had assumed the presidency in the autumn of 1865. At a 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, November 15 and 16, 1866, Johnston was elected to 
the chair of history and English literature. He entered upon his duties on February 1 
of the following year. Shaw, William Preston Johnston, 99-100. 

8 William Preston of Lexington, Kentucky, distinguished lawyer, congressman, diplo- 
mat, and Confederate general. 

® Brigadier General Henry S. Burton. 

10 Nelson A. Miles was later exonerated from much of the blame for the mistreatment 
of Davis, though the people of the South continued to think ill of him. A young general 
at the close of the Civil War, Miles remained in the army for many years thereafter, and 
although he was not a graduate of West Point, he achieved a record of distinguished 
service which compares favorably with that of the greatest officers in the United States 
Army. See sketch of Miles by Charles D. Rhodes in Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone 
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siderate. I hear from Canada quite often, had a letter today—They" have a 
small house and I hope get on very well—Mrs. Buck Allen is in Montreal now. 
Mrs. Scotch Alan’ [sic] and her sister Mrs. Randolph came down to see me 
a few days ago. I expect Mary Brodhead** and Joe I tomorrow. They are in 
Washington now. Belle Harrison" is to marry Rooney Lee it is said. Tell Mrs. 
Johnston to send a piece of one of her colored silk dresses the size of the scrap 
I send, a piece of Mrs. Preston’s'* and each of her girls—a piece of Henny’s'” 
as well—I do not care for more than one square—I am making a quilt, and 
each square is to be a memory of better days—the oldest fashioned silk she has 
will do. This is my first symptom of the sere and yellow leaf which has been 
content with my body, and until now left my mind untarnished—Love to 
Henny and the children, and believe me devotedly 


Your friend 
V. Davis 


P. S. Pie'® is the sweetest brightest child I ever saw. She is as much company 
for us as a grown person. 


(eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. and index, New York, 1928-1945), 
XII, 614-16. 

11 Mrs. Davis’ mother, with some members of her family, was caring for the Davis 
children in Montreal. Eron Rowland, Varina Howell: Wife of Jefferson Davis (2 vols., 
New York, 1927-1931), II, 474. 

12In a diary entry of November 30, 1863, Mrs. James Chesnut, Jr., a bosom friend 
of Mrs. Davis, identifies Mrs. Scotch Allan as “Edgar Allan Poe's patron’s wife.” Isabella 
D. Martin and Myrta L. Avary (eds.), A Diary From Dixie, as written by Mary Boykin 
Chesnut (New York, 1929), 258. 

18 Mrs. Richard Brodhead (Mary) of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. A niece of Jefferson 
Davis, she was issued a permit on July 3, 1866, for a visit to her uncle at Fortress 
Monroe. The permit was sent by E. D. Townsend, A. A. G., to Senator C. R. Buckalew. 
This document is in the Confederate Museum, Richmond, Virginia. 

14 Miss Belle Harrison, a relative of the Lee family, lived at “Brandon,” an estate on 
the James River. Robert E. Lee, Jr., Recollections and Letters of General Robert E. Lee 
(Garden City, 1904), 186. 

15 A nickname for General W. H. F. Lee, second son of General Robert E. Lee. 
Contrary to the rumor noted in Mrs. Davis’ letter, “Rooney” Lee, who was at that time 
a widower, did not marry Miss Harrison. On November 28, 1867, he was married to 
Miss Mary Tabb Bolling of Petersburg, Virginia. Idid., 284, 287-88. 

16 Probably Mrs. William Preston, wife of W. P. Johnston’s uncle. 

17 Henrietta Johnston, sister of W. P. Johnston. 

18 A pet name which Mrs. Davis called her infant daughter Varina. 
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Westward Expansion: A History of the American Frontier. By Ray Allen 
Billington, with the collaboration of James Blaine Hedges. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 873. Maps, bibliographical 
note. $6.25.) 


Professor Billington has produced an excellent study of the American west- 
ward movement in all its various phases. It is characterized by fullness of 
treatment and balance in point of view. It is factual, yet the significance of 
the West and of the westward movement as a force in shaping American 
character and characteristics is not neglected. It is the best study in the field 
that has yet appeared. 

The book begins with a discussion of the Turner “frontier thesis.” Turner's 
views are presented with care but without the clearest of understanding and 
those of his critics with fullness and fairness. Colonial days are dealt with as 
“Europe’s First Frontier,” and expansion up to and across the mountains is 
followed with meticulous care. Billington’s chapter on the Old West is particu- 
larly well done. His handling of most topics is quite orthodox, but, in contrast 
to some writers, he thinks the West played only a minor role in the epic of 
events leading to the Revolution. He does, however, stress the significance of 
western gains in the war itself. 

The distribution of space in the next two sections of the book is interesting. 
Two hundred and three pages are given to the settlement and development of 
the region east of the Mississippi and 351 to the trans-Mississippi West. That 
is in sharp contrast to Professor Turner’s greater emphasis on the first of these 
and probably reveals the changes and developments which Professor Merk has 
made in the course on western history given at Harvard. Billington’s introduc- 
tion, at least, suggests this conclusion. 

The shift, however, is all to the good. The balance is better and the detail 
more colorful. It enables the author to treat the settlement of the Gulf plain 
as a typical frontier affair along with the Old Northwest and not to be slighted 
by giving greatest emphasis to the more spectacular Southwest. It permits the 
slavery issue to be discussed in its proper place as distinct from the earlier 
growth of sectional consciousness. It brings the westward movement to a cli- 
max in the period when the frontier was reaching its end and the frontier 
farmers were adding their part to the protest against industrial dominance in 
American life. This is simply saying that the trans-Mississippi section of the 
book is the best part. Here the author has made contributions to the field both 
in new materials and in interpretation. His style improves and his judgments 
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have the air of independence. The closing chapter on ‘The Frontier Heritage” 
is a superior piece of historical writing. 

A magnificent bibliography and a series of well-worked-out maps add greatly 
to this excellent book. It should quickly assume leadership in its field. 


University of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 


The British Empire before the American Revolution. Volume VII, The Great 
War for the Empire: The Victorious Years, 1758-1760. By Lawrence 
Henry Gipson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xlviii, 467, 
xxxvi. Maps and plans. $7.50.) 


This is the seventh volume of Professor Gipson’s monumental history of 
The British Empire before the American Revolution and the second devoted to 
The Great War for the Empire, usually known in American history as the 
French and Indian War. It begins with the rise of William Pitt to power as 
Secretary of State for the Southern Department and clearly reveals the many 
paradoxes in the life of Pitt. A hater of corruption, he was elected to power 
by the influence of corruption. Called the “Great Commoner,” he was in no 
way “common,” but was arrogant, almost unapproachable, and difficult to work 
with. Pitt’s greatest contribution to England was his vigorous renewal and in- 
tensification of the struggle to drive the French from North America. Follow- 
ing three years of defeat, so ably described by Professor Gipson in Volume VI, 
in which the English were repelled on almost all fronts, came a series of vic- 
tories—the surrender of Louisbourg to Amherst, the fall of Fort Frontenac, 
then of Fort Duquesne, the French withdrawal from Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, the surrender of Fort Niagara, the daring assault by Wolfe on Quebec 
and his decisive—if lucky—defeat of Montcalm’s army, and finally the capture 
of Montreal, which ended the war in America. All of these campaigns and 
battles are discussed in masterly fashion by Professor Gipson, and the effects 
of British victories on the colonies, on England, and on France are indicated. 

Pitt realized that a mere defensive policy would never win the war. England 
must take the offensive, capable military and naval leaders must be placed in 
command, the colonies must receive financial assistance from the mother coun- 
try, and, above all else, France must be kept busy in Europe by means of Eng- 
lish aid to Prussia. This was Pitt’s plan for defense of the British Empire. 
With meticulous care he planned many of the strategic military and naval 
campaigns, and removed commanders who did not follow his orders. He in- 
spired the men in the armed services and made them believe that what he asked 
them to do would be accomplished with the means that his forethought had 
placed at their disposal, and, finally, “he lifted the nation from the depths of 
despondency in defeat to a high point of exaltation as the result of a series of 
tremendous victories won over the enemy in the four corners of the globe.” 

When Pitt became Secretary of State in 1757, there were “few rosy tints in 
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the horizon to encourage the English-speaking colonials.” Everywhere they 
were on the defensive, particularly along the western frontiers. Many of the 
colonies contributed very little to the war and were motivated by a purely de- 
fensive attitude, such as impelled them to withdraw from the western settle- 
ments to the more thickly inhabited areas in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsyl- 
vania and there to set up posts and barriers. There was every indication that 
the American phase of the war would be won in wilderness fighting, and here 
the French leaders saw themselves in a position of decisive advantage. In Oc- 
tober, 1757, it seemed that France was going to win the war. Fort William 
Henry had fallen to French arms; Lord Loudoun had been forced to give up 
his campaign against Louisbourg; and great stretches of British territory on the 
western frontiers had been deserted. In Europe, the situation also looked very 
favorable for the French. Minorca was in French hands; Hanover, Hesse, and 
Brunswick were now occupied by French troops; part of Brandenburg was like- 
wise overrun; the Swedes had invaded Pomerania; the Austrians were pushing 
the Prussians out of Silesia; Frederick the Great had been badly defeated at 
Kolin in Bohemia; and a French army of forty thousand men was advancing 
into Saxony. 

The realities of this desperate continental situation compelled Pitt—in spite 
of earlier views to the contrary—to adopt a policy which resulted in fusing in 
large measure of the overseas Great War for the Empire with the European 
Seven Years’ War, which Newcastle had steadily contended was inevitable. To 
form a diversion in western Europe in order to relieve the pressure on Prussia 
and also to strike at French communications, the Cabinet Council, on Pitt’s 
motion, determined to raid the French coast. This dangerous and expensive 
operation, which involved some thirty-four thousand men, fell short of Pitt's 
hopes, but its psychological effect on the French population and government 
was profound. 

The last three years of the American war witnessed the steady deterioration 
of the French prowess which had been demonstrated in the earlier years and 
the loss in each of these years of one or more vitally strategic positions; the 
gradual withdrawal of Indian support; friction between French military and 
political leaders in Canada; and, finally, in the last year of the conflict, not 
only the dire shortage of materiel for continuing the struggle but the desertion 
from French ranks of practically all the Canadians. In contrast to this, during 
these years there gradually took place a mighty concentration of British military 
and naval power in North America under efficient leaders, such as Amherst, 
Wolfe, and Boscawen; both British regulars and American provincials became 
at last adept in wilderness fighting, and ample resources of every variety were 
made available to the armies for the successful prosecution of the war. 

There were many reasons for the military collapse in New France in 1760 
and eventual French defeat in the whole war. Those which Professor Gipson 
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emphasizes most are: British naval predominance; the superiority of English 
heavy industry and British colonial agriculture over French heavy industry and 
Canadian agriculture; and superiority of the pound sterling over the livre and, 
with it, British credit over French credit in the world’s money markets. 

In contrast to the views of many older historians, Professor Gipson con- 
cludes that the war in North America was won “‘not by aggregations of hardy 
frontiersmen fighting in Indian fashion . . . but by those who, all in all, adhered 
rather closely . . . to traditional European techniques of carrying on war.’ Even 
the French with their long experience in wilderness operations adhered with 
remarkable fidelity to the canons of traditional military science and tactics, 
while at the same time utilizing the Indians and Canadians for raiding enemy 
settlements and for scouting purposes. Most of the battles of the war showed 
the same great attention given to the classical requirements for troop formations. 
And “when it came to the ordering of charges or assaults against the entrenched 
enemy, involving an advance into the open with fire reserved until at point- 
blank distance from the foe, in every instance it was the European regular who 
was thus employed, rather than the less rigidly trained and disciplined colonial. 
The war may, indeed, be truthfully called a European conflict in a New World 
setting.” 


University of North Carolina HuGuH T. LEFLER 


Colonial Williamsburg: Its Buildings and Gardens. By A. Lawrence Kocher 
and Howard Dearstyne. (Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
1949. Pp. viii, 104. Illustrations, bibliographical notes. $2.75.) 


The most conspicuous feature of this pleasant volume is the collection of 
pictures, over 170 in all, most of them from the professional cameras of 
Herbert Matter and Thomas L. Williams. The interpretive essays by the archi- 
tects, A. Lawrence Kocher and Howard Dearstyne, provide intelligent sum- 
maries for the reader who wants to know something of the background and 
purpose of the Williamsburg restoration. Early chapters describe the colonial 
society of Tidewater Virginia and the characteristic architectural forms, furnish- 
ings, and gardens of eighteenth-century Williamsburg. A brief section en- 
titled “The Restoration of an American Town,” which is probably the most 
valuable part of the book, explains how Williamsburg was given its new face, 
or rather its old face anew, under a plan proposed by the late Dr. W. A. R. 
Goodwin to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. “A Photographic Tour of Williamsburg”’ 
comprises about half the book. There is a page-and-a-half bibliography, cer- 
tainly sufficient for the purpose. 

The book is recommended as a preparatory exercise for those contemplating 
a visit to Williamsburg, as a guide for those on the ground, and as a souvenir 
album for those who want to recall a happy tour. Finally, it will provide en- 
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lightenment for those benighted souls, now dwindling in number, who neither 
look forward to nor backward on a pilgrimage to the historic York-James Pen- 
insula. 


Duke University JosePpH C. ROBERT 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Volume XIV, The Territory of 
Louisiana-Missouri, 1806-1814. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. vi, 915. 
$3.50.) 


This is the second in a series of three volumes that cover the territorial 
period of Louisiana-Missouri. The time span included here is from August, 
1806, to December, 1814. The administration of acting Governor Joseph 
Browne (1806-1807), the two of acting Governor Frederick Bates (1807-1808, 
1809-1810), and the administrations of Governor Meriwether Lewis (1808- 
1809), Governor Benjamin Howard (1810-1813), and the first term of Gover- 
nor William Clark (1813-1814) are included. The volume is divided into 
seven parts, the administration of Governor Howard being divided into two 
parts. Nearly 800 documents are included, a number of them being appoint- 
ments and commissions. 

The same principles used in selecting materials for inclusion have been fol- 
lowed as in the preceding publications in this series. The arrangement, general 
format, and method of citation to sources are the same. The principal sources 
continue to be archives of the State Department, War Department, Treasury 
Department, Post Office Department, Office of Indian Trade, Office of Indian 
Affairs, General Land Office, Surveyor General’s Office, and other agencies 
having connections with the territories. A few clippings from the Missouri 
Gazette are included, as well as a number of items from the Jefferson papers 
in the Library of Congress. Also items from the Senate and House files are often 
used. 

The editor has continued to choose materials that explain and clarify the 
principal public issues during the territorial period. Public policy, adminis- 
tration, and controversial issues of the territory are given primacy. The Spanish 
land claims and the plans for surveying the public domain, the contracts for 
carrying the mail and the failure of contractors to perform, trade and disputes 
with the Osages and other Indian tribes, the correspondence with Indian agents 
and the factors at Fort Clark and Fort Madison, and the troubles with the 
British and Indians to the north and east during the War of 1812 are the 
principal topics covered. Little is included on courts, the law, territorial legis- 
lation, finances, general problems of trade and transportation, and local govern- 
ment. 

The use of this series when coupled with Thomas M. Marshall's Life and 
Papers of Frederick Bates, the American State Papers series, and the territorial 
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and federal ‘laws will give the researcher a rather complete picture of public 
policy, problems, and trends of the territorial period. This volume is rich in 
materials on William Clark, Meriwether Lewis, Benjamin Howard, John B. 
C. Lucas, George C. Sibley, Silas Bent, Henry Dearborn, Edward Tiffin, 
William Rector, Clement B. Penrose, Jared Mansfield, John W. Johnson, 
Edward Hempstead, Rufus Easton, Maurice Blondeau, and the Chouteaus. 

The reader is particularly impressed with the effectiveness of General 
Howard's defense plans and the use he made of the limited resources at his 
disposal during the War of 1812. William Clark’s effective work in handling 
the Indians, Silas Bent’s excellent work as surveyor, and Maurice Blondeau’s 
able handling and good reporting of Indian affairs up the Mississippi also are 
impressive. The materials included on the Spanish land claims and the work 
of the commissioners to adjust them shed little new light on that problem. 
The documents do supplement those in the American State Papers, Public 
Lands. 


University of Missouri W. FRANcIs ENGLISH 


John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of American Foreign Policy. By 
Samuel Flagg Bemis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xx, 588, 
xv. Illustrations, maps, appendixes. $7.50.) 


John Quincy Adams, great scion of a great family, served his country in two 
notable careers, either of which makes his name imperishable in American 
history. His first, or diplomatic, career is the subject of this biography which 
opens with an adequate account of family, education, and foreign travel. Adams’ 
first diplomatic post was at The Hague in 1794, a service followed by appoint- 
ment to Berlin and a term in the United States Senate (1803-1808). When 
time lifted the veil from Napoleon’s grand Mississippi scheme, Adams quickly 
became a continentalist, broke with the Federalists, and championed the Ameri- 
can system long before Clay became its foster father. In the years after his 
resignation from the Senate under pressure, Adams became minister to Russia, 
achieved notable success in cementing Russo-American friendship, and served 
as chairman of the American delegation at Ghent. There followed a brief 
vacation in Paris, then appointment as minister to Great Britain where, in 
handling postwar issues with Castlereagh, he acquitted himself well until 
Monroe recalled him to be Secretary of State. In that position he labored 
indefatigably to enhance his reputation as a diplomatist upon which, he knew, 
rested his chance to become Monroe’s successor. 

“For the next seven years John Quincy Adams’ biography is little more than 
a succession of important chapters in the diplomatic history of the United States.” 
That “little more” involved a multitude of details long since removed from the 
Secretary's tasks, a scholarly treatise on weights and measures, and vigorous 
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defenses against political attacks. Monroe “kept his finger on everything” 
without depriving Adams of a decisive influence in the very important negotia- 
tions under way with Great Britain and Spain over boundaries, fisheries, com- 
merce, impressment, Oregon, freedom of the seas, the slave trade, and Latin 
America. Nearly one-half of the volume describes in detail Adams’ contribu- 
tions to solving these diplomatic controversies. 

Difficult though it is to single out certain chapters above so many that are 
excellent, those on “The Florida Question” and “The Transcontinental Treaty 
with Spain’’ are worthy of special notice. Hoary misconceptions, like the 
“trade” of Texas for Oregon and the persistent but nonexistent ‘Florida pur- 
chase,” receive their just due. An incisive account of ‘The Northeast Boundary 
Question” reveals amazing bungling by American diplomats and shows up 
Webster and Sparks as something less than real patriots. These chapters, too, 
illustrate Adams’ progress from isolationism to inter-Americanism in the in- 
terval between 1819 and 1826. Midway in this period came the Monroe 
Doctrine, cornerstone and guidepost of our Latin American policy, in which 
the role played by Adams is fully developed in two chapters. The continuing 
vitality of the doctrine has overshadowed Adams’—and America’s—long and 
largely futile fight for freedom of the seas, a struggle that was not abandoned 
until the eve of America’s entrance into World War II. Adams hoped to post- 
pone a showdown over Oregon; but when a combination of western politicians 
and Boston traders forced his hand, he played Russia against Great Britain to 
America’s advantage. As in the case of other disputes, Bemis traces in detail 
Adams’ part in the Oregon question, then carries it forward in a quick sum- 
mary to its settlement. 

John Quincy Adams, it is clear, made his greatest impress on American 
diplomacy while serving as Secretary of State. His contributions in the 1790's 
were small. His illuminating despatches contained sound advice for his superiors 
during this period of diplomatic apprenticeship. He reached near maturity as 
minister to Russia and at Ghent; as Secretary of State he carried American 
diplomacy to heights unreached before and still unsurpassed. 

The narrative, where necessary, leaves Adams to give the background of 
events in which he was moving: Jay’s Treaty, wars of the French Revolution, 
American politics, the Louisiana Purchase, War of 1812, Spanish-American 
revolutions, and the westward movement. Those were stirring, heroic times 
and through them moved John Quincy Adams, the statesman and great patriot 
who lavished on his country a love still unrequited. To do justice to so many 
themes from which evolved America’s foreign policy, to fit together men and 
issues in true historical perspective, to shift the focus when various actors ap- 
peared in the continuous drama, to master a bewildering volume of sources, 
to utilize a vast monographic literature, and at the same time to keep alive the 
personality of John Quincy Adams, is an achievement of large proportions. 
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Samvel Flagg Bemis, dean of American diplomatic historians, has accomplished 
these tasks with skill and artistry. The publication of this diplomatic biography 
is a significant event in American historiography. 


University of Mississippi HARRIS GAYLORD WARREN 


The Southern Country Store, 1800-1860. By Lewis E. Atherton. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 227. Bibliography. $3.50.) 


Southern country stores, like the southern yeoman for whom they lived, and 
moved, and had their being, have until recently been overlooked by history. 
Whether God loved them or not, these stores were almost as numerous as their 
patrons. Unfortunately, the country store was taken for granted in its own day, 
and no one seems to have bothered too much about the matter of its ancestry 
or its public morals—a fate which it shared with the common man. The stores 
were obscure, their existence was highly informal—sometimes rather transitory ; 
and in most cases their personalities were more those of their keepers than of a 
country-wide institution. Whether the country store was begotten by a traveling 
salesman from the North or by a citified factor from the South seems to have 
been of little concern to the patrons, who were mainly interested in the man 
whose doorstep the store adopted—the individual storekeeper. Now, all that 
we know about him or his institution must be obtained from a handful of 
fragmentary records that have survived—the newspaper advertisements, the 
ledgers, the receipts, and the unpaid bills—all preserved with little if any 
conscious effort. Moving about as Americans do, changing habitations and 
changing professions, always burning our papers like our bridges behind us, 
it is nothing short of miraculous that any of these records have survived. Re- 
cently the University of Kentucky has made some effort to collect the literary 
remains of the southern country store, and southern scholarship has of late 
valiantly set out to recover for us the history of the southern country store. 
In his book, Pills, Petticoats and Plows, which appeared in 1944, Thomas D. 
Clark of the University of Kentucky gave a brilliant account of the mercantile 
institution as it has existed in the period since 1865. Now, Lewis E. Atherton 
of the University of Missouri has pushed the story back to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century in his study, The Southern Country Store, 1800-1860. 

Atherton’s treatment of the country store in the ante-bellum period is ex- 
haustive. Approaching his subject laterally with an introductory survey of 
southern marketing procedures, he proceeds to a devastating analysis of the 
factorage system. It was once fashionable among historians to speak of the 
economy of the Old South exclusively in terms of staple crops and cotton 
factors, simply because these features of southern agricultural capitalism were 
engendered by the plantation economy. Going to the trouble to cite the statis- 
tics, Atherton has proved, to the utter embarrassment of the moonlight-and- 
magnolia school, that only the créme de la créme of the Old South could have 
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cut their economic lives to the plantation pattern, while the average man and 
even many planters of moderate means rarely saw a factor in the flesh, much 
less established a speaking acquaintance with him. In short, except in those 
instances where a factor maintained business ties with country storekeepers, the 
average Southerner doubtless lived his life as mercifully unaware of the mys- 
teries of factorage as he was of most of the other aspects of an economic system 
which existed of, by, and for the well-to-do. Every year much of the small 
farmer’s corn, cotton, and tobacco eventually found its way through the medium 
of the storekeeper into the hands of the factor. This transmigration was doubt- 
less far removed from the ken of the small operator, who had about as much 
concern for what happened to his economic progeny as a feline mother for its 
weaned offspring. At any rate, Atherton has definitely proved that, at least in 
so far as the number of patrons was concerned, the southern factorage system 
has been vastly overrated. 

Having paid his respects to the factorage system, Atherton settles down to a 
study of that economic institution of the masses, the southern country store. 
In successive chapters he treats of the various aspects of this intitution: its func- 
tion as a source of goods; its role as a marketing agent for crops; its importance 
as as source of credit; and the influences, geographical and meteorological as 
well as economic, political, and social, which controlled its organization and 
policies. 

In his final chapter Atherton gets down to what seems to be the major con- 
tribution of his study; namely, the position the storekeeper occupied in southern 
society. After examining every shred of material available, Atherton concludes 
that except for the major lamentations of Hinton R. Helper and D. R. Hundley, 
and the minor whimperings of a few cracker-barrel philosophers, there is prac- 
tically no evidence that the southern storekeeper was a hideous monster who 
oppressed the rustics or that his turning a hand to trade degraded him socially. 
Pointing out that the ambitious sons of the wellborn were no less interested in 
merchandising than were the ambitious sons of the bumpkins, Atherton con- 
vincingly dispels the ancient myth about the lowly position of the tradesman 
in the Old South. While successful professional men, including storekeepers, 
usually were inclined to end their days as leisured planters, Atherton suggests 
that after all trade was a young man’s occupation, that one went into trade, 
built a fortune, and retired to the plantation not in an effort to get away from 
an ignominious occupation but in order to pursue a way of life best adapted 
to the maturer years, where leisure and pleasurable living are greatly desired. 
The merchant who became a planter was not necessarily climbing the social 
ladder; he was doubtless merely progressing through the seven ages of man. 

How then did the myth of mercantile degradation in the Old South ever gain 
credence? Perhaps this legend stems from the apocrypha of the latter-day unre- 
constructed rebel, who is often misled by his day-dreams of a glory that never 
was. Actually the Old South was no more of a static society than it was a static 
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economy. The bottom rail was forever coming to the top, and few there were 
who were content to leave their feet on the bottom rung of the social ladder. 
Whether, in that age of “enlightened self-interest,” a man begged, borrowed, 
stole, or merchandised his way into the ranks of the élite was apparently of 
considerably less importance to the so-called Old South than it was to its in- 
heritors. Atherton’s merchant of the Old South, whose social status was just 
as good as his bank account, was a self-made man in a self-made society. In 
fact, the more one learns of the Old South, the greater the conviction becomes 
that whatever it was it was not old. It was really new, and it partook of a so- 
ciety that was a-borning rather than a-dying. The moldy aroma of the heirloom 
today is something that time rather than the times produced. 

Atherton’s study is thoroughgoing and competent, though it must of needs 
suffer from the scarcity of source materials. Often the author is obliged to em- 
ploy any evidence at all, wherever he finds it, whether it represents a typical 
case or not; and nothing like a controlled sampling has been possible. Since 
the available sources tend to be concentrated in a handful of business firms 
whose records survive, the result sometimes reads like a collection of mercan- 
tile biography—a feature that is not so unfortunate as it might have seemed, 
for by peopling his country stores with live personalities, Atherton is able not 
only to buttress his conclusions but also to create somewhat of an illusion of 
reality. In fact, there will probably be criticisms of this study of the country 
store on the ground that Atherton should have created more of this illusion of 
reality. It might be said that he has carried the carcass of the country store into 
his laboratory, dissected it, and coolly observed it under the microscope, with- 
out paying adequate respect to it as a very human thing with a picturesque and 
highly colorful personality. One may search in vain for the sight of it, the feel 
of it, the smell of it, and the sound of it. Perhaps, however, in the interest of 
scholarship Atherton has chosen the better way; for those of us who have wit- 
nessed such things as Cohn’s disembowelment of Sears, Roebuck must admit 
that there can be a fate worse than deadly objectivity. 


Mississippi State College JoHN K. BETTERSWORTH 


John England: American Christopher. By Dorothy Fremont Grant. (Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. xvi, 167. Chronology. 
$2.75.) 


The “Chronology” of this work constitutes a brief but impressive biography 
of the first bishop of Charleston, one of the great nineteenth-century builders 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. John England was born in Ireland 
in 1786 and ordained in the city of Cork in 1808. In 1820 he was appointed 
to the new see of the Carolinas and Georgia, consecrated as bishop, and arrived 
in Charleston in time to celebrate Mass on the last day of that year. Two years 
later he founded in Charleston a diocesan seminary for the training of priests 
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and laymen and began the eventually successful effort to establish the United 
States Catholic Miscellany, the first American Catholic periodical ; the next year 
he called the first of a series of state conventions of Catholic clergy and lay- 
men of his diocese. In 1829 he attended in Baltimore the first of the American 
Catholic provincial councils—the convening of which he urged as early as 
1821. In 1832 he undertook the first of four trips to Europe for soliciting 
funds for his enterprises, and brought a group of Ursuline nuns who began 
the Ursuline Academy in Charleston. He died in 1842. 

However, for the story of the great bishop’s constructive work to make his 
church and its priesthood an integral part of the South and of the United 
States, one must go to his published writings and to earlier biographies. Mrs. 
Grant presents ample evidence of his militant but tempered defense of Catholic 
doctrine and practice, but for an ordered account of his life and work, for any 
analysis of his qualities and methods, for any real insight into the religious 
and spiritual life of southern Catholics or Protestants of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, one looks in vain. The purpose of the book, as stated 
by the author, is ‘to arouse and sustain among Catholics themselves an external 
enthusiasm for our modern apostles and their message to the modern world.” 
This she elects to do by allowing speech—-in the form of quotations and ab- 
stracts—only to the good bishop himself and to the most uncharitable and 
rancorous of the Protestant enemies of his church who furnish her with texts 
for numerous disquisitions and homilies. Nevertheless, as one picks his way 
among these controversies and the author’s comments upon them, he finds 
many informing and interesting bits and can only regret the confusion, care- 
lessness, and inaccuracies of detail which characterize the work. 


University of South Carolina R. L. MERIWETHER 


William Gaston: Carolinian. By J. Herman Schauinger. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 242. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$3.25.) 


A contemporary of Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, but without the political 
ambition of these men, William Gaston almost but never quite achieved na- 
tional political prominence. Only twice during almost fifty years of public life 
did he serve in Congress, and then he gave more promise of future than of 
existing statesmanship. When, after decades as a North Carolina legislator 
and jurist, he longed for appointment to the Supreme Court, political fortune 
denied him his desire. In the evening of his life a senatorship was his for the 
asking, but he preferred to remain on the supreme court of his state. 

William Gaston belonged to North Carolina. Yet in defeat and victory as 
he fought for religious liberty and human freedom he became the property of 
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the nation. As a judge Gaston vested rights in the slave and declared the free 
Negro entitled to full citizenship; as a constitution-maker he spoke eloquently 
and effectively for religious toleration. Although a slaveowner, his vested inter- 
est blinded him neither to the evils of slavery nor to the economic fallacies of 
the South’s “‘peculiar institution.” As a Roman Catholic in a Protestant land © 
he had a personal motive for religious freedom, but his plea for toleration in 
1835 had a sincerity which gave it endless life. Gaston's idea of religious free- 
dom could well guide the church of his faith when it has the advantage and re- 
sponsibility of majority. 

Born to a Catholic family of New Bern, North Carolina, during the Ameri- 
can Revolution, William Gaston grew up in the troubled postwar era. He 
registered as the first student of Georgetown College in 1791, graduated from 
Princeton, and studied law in the office of his townsman, Francois X. Martin. 
As a lawyer Gaston acquired a lucrative practice when his brother-in-law, John 
L. Taylor, was elected a judge of the superior court. Wealth, association, and 
religion made a Federalist of Gaston, and as a youthful legislator he consistently 
followed the tenets of the party. When the Federalist party died he floundered 
for a time before finding safety within the Whig organization. After one term 
in the senate of North Carolina and two in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, he served many terms in the lower house of his state until his 
election in 1833 as justice of the supreme court of North Carolina. 

Except for his liberal views on the rights of minorities Gaston was representa- 
tive of the Federalist-Whig philosophy. He firmly believed in protecting 
property, worked for internal improvements, directed a bank, supported the 
University of North Carolina, and looked upon the courts as the capstone of 
government. He denounced the “Embargo” and the “aggressive” War of 1812, 
feared mass democracy, and questioned the acts of Jefferson and Jackson, but 
would have none of Calhoun’s nullification. 

Politics and law were not his only interests, for he was devoted to his family 
and church. Tall and handsome in appearance, he won three wives, and he 
gave his children every educational advantage. The first Catholic church in 
New Bern was largely his work, and he aided Bishop John England in begin- 
ning and maintaining the first Catholic weekly newspaper in the United States. 

Dr. Schauinger has told the story of an unusual man in an interesting manner. 
The reader leaves this small volume regretting that there was not more—more 
anecdotes for warmth, more accounts of the management of Gaston’s farms and 
the treatment of his slaves, more probing into the influence of his minority 
religious status on his concern for minorities. In treating his subject sympatheti- 
cally the author makes some untenable generalizations (“His address [Gaston’s 
denunciation of nullification} met with unanimous approval in South and 
North.” P. 146), but such lapses in objectivity are infrequent. 

This biography of a Catholic in a Protestant stronghold, a Federalist in a 
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Republican state, and a slaveholder with a deep respect for human rights is a 
contribution to the increasing number of studies which illustrate the individual- 
ism and diversity of the ante-bellum South. 


University of Florida REMBERT W. PATRICK 


Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Frances Trollope. Edited by Donald 
Smalley. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. Ixxxvi, 455, xix. 
Introduction, illustrations, appendices, bibliography. $5.00.) 


When Mrs. Frances Trollope arrived in America on Christmas Day, 1827, 
she was confident that she would be able to establish a lucrative business in 
Cincinnati, then a thriving frontier town. But three years and eight months 
later, she was forced to return to England in poverty. The business venture 
had failed, and her entire capital was lost. But she was an observing woman 
and had made copious notes on her experiences and observations in the United 
States. Travel accounts were in great vogue, and Mrs. Trollope wondered if the 
publication of her manuscript would not help to alleviate her financial distress. 

Domestic Manners of the Americans, published in March, 1832, was an im- 
mediate success, and within a year four editions had been issued and Mrs. 
Trollope’s name was a household word on both sides of the Atlantic. English 
readers delighted in Mrs. Trollope’s ridicule of American peculiarities, and the 
Tories praised her book as a warning against ‘more democracy.” Mrs. Trollope 
had returned to England convinced that government by the few was superior 
to government by the many. She urged her countrymen “to hold fast by a con- 
stitution that ensures all the blessings which flow from established habits and 
solid principles.’’ She deplored the doctrine of equality which produced “that 
coarse familiarity, untempered by any shadow of respect” on the part of the 
“grossest and lowest in their intercourse with the highest and most refined.” 
In her opinion, no refined, well-mannered, or cultured society could develop 
under the American system of government. 

In the United States, Mrs. Trollope’s book was read, quoted, and denounced. 
Almost everyone resented her uncomplimentary observations and condemned 
the book as the lies of an Englishwoman. It was even feared that the book 
would provoke an international crisis. 

That Mrs. Trollope did not like the Americans she left no doubt. She did 
not like their principles, their manners, or their opinions. During her entire 
sojourn, she did not hear a single “sentence elegantly turned, and correctly 
pronounced from the lips of an American.” The American women she found 
handsome, but unattractive in dress and lacking in grace. They did not walk 
well, nor did they “ever appear to advantage when in movement.” As for 
American men, Mrs. Trollope abhorred their incessant tobacco chewing and 
spitting. American men were gross creatures, who kept their hats on in the 
parlor and who appeared at the theater without their coats. 
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Mrs. Trollope met a few Americans, however, whom she admired and re- 
spected, and she found much of the country and many of the cities beautiful. 
She was impressed by the abundance of food and by the industry of the people. 
During her residence in Cincinnati, she could not recall having once seen a 
beggar. She was amused by the American dislike of the English and by 
frequent references to England as an insignificant little island whose navy was 
inferior to the American navy. She referred to having her speech called “broken 
English” and to the fact that she was often asked if she were not sick of kings, 
chancellors, archbishops, and other “relics of the dark ages.” 

A clergyman’s daughter, Mrs. Trollope observed with interest and horror the 
religious practices of the Americans. She visited many churches and attended 
cottage prayer services, revivals, and camp meetings. The hysteria of the re- 
vivals and camp meetings appalled her and left her convinced that, in contrast, 
an established state church was a desirable institution. 

In the preface to the fifth edition, Mrs. Trollope regretted that she had not 
given more space to the subject of slavery. She was deeply opposed to slavery, 
at least in principle, but she admitted that life was more pleasant in the slave 
states and that the slaves were well cared for. She did not believe that they 
could be emancipated “consistently with the safety of the country,” but hoped 
that their status might be improved. 

This new edition of a famous travel account is ably edited by Donald Smalley. 
It is handsomely printed and bound, and includes the original illustrations by 
Auguste Hervieu, the French artist who came to America with Mrs. Trollope. 
The book is fascinating and informative, and in the retrospect of a hundred 
years one is inclined to consider Mrs. Trollope more often right than wrong. 
It is incredible that the book created such a stir and aroused so much antagon- 
ism. Mrs. Trollope was fifty-two when the book appeared, and within the next 
thirty years she was to write 113 more volumes. None of her subsequent works, 
however, enjoyed the success of Domestic Manners of the Americans. 


Texas State College for Women A. ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


Edgar Poe and His Critics. By Sarah Helen Whitman. With an introduction 
and notes by Oral Sumner Coad. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 105. Frontispiece, notes. $3.00.) 


Mrs. Whitman’s “earnest protest against the misapprehension of his [Poe's] 
critics and the misstatements of his biographists’’ was originally published eleven 
years after Poe’s death. This basic document in the study of Poe’s reputation 
is well known to Poe scholars but has not been readily accessible to students 
in general. 

Sarah Helen Whitman is one of the three women who interested Poe most dur- 
ing his last year and a half, when he was in such desperate need of someone 
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near, kind, sympathetic, and loving. Of these three, Poe seems genuinely and 
literally to have loved only cne, and that one was not Mrs. Whitman. Both 
of Poe’s best biographers (Allen and Quinn) agree that his attachment to Mrs. 
Whitman was that of a poet to a poetess. Their intense, chaotic, and pathetic 
courtship was begun and ended in the last four months of 1848. When they 
met, she was forty-five, a widow of ten years, a wit, a spiritualist living in 
Providence. As the late Hervey Allen said, ‘she was undoubtedly the most 
‘civilized’ woman whom Poe had ever approached.”” The best information con- 
cerning her is contained in Caroline Ticknor’s book, Poe’s Helen (1916), and 
A. H. Quinn’s biography of Poe (1941). 

When Edgar Poe and His Critics was first published, it was generally re- 
ceived as a welcome corrective to the distorted estimates encouraged by Gris- 
wold’s infamous Memoir of Edgar Poe, first published in the third volume of 
his edition of The Works of the Late Edgar Allan Poe (1850). A general idea 
of the kind of distortion which Mrs. Whitman was trying to correct can be ob- 
tained from the Rev. George Gilfillan’s article in the London Critic five years 
after Poe’s death, in which this sentence appears: ‘‘Poets, as a tribe, have been 
rather a worthless, wicked set of people; and certainly Edgar Poe, instead of 
being an exception, was probably the most worthless and wicked of all his 
fraternity.’ Many American journalists felt the injustice of such vituperative 
criticism and welcomed Mrs. Whitman’s generous and perceptive effort “‘to 
rescue the name and fame of Poe from its false position,” as N. P. Willis put 
it, adding: ‘And most successfully has she accomplished it.” Harper's paid 
tribute to the reasonableness of the account and argument, concluding: “It is 
no spotless Prince of fairy she delineates; but a fellowman of ours, greatly 
gifted, suffering deeply . . . —not a model man, by any means, but not the fiend 
...he has been so often represented. ...It is a criticism which is profound by 
the force of sympathy, and vigorous by its clear comprehension.” 

In spite of the rambling nature of this eighty-page treatise and the defensive 
tone of it, no special student of Poe should ignore it. The preparer of this 
edition justly evaluates the original publication as ‘‘the first authoritative and 
convincing reply of any length to Griswold and those who took their cue from 
him,” “‘the first sound and informed appraisal’ of Poe. 


University of Kentucky HERMAN E. SPIVEY 


Fettered Freedom: Civil Liberties and the Slavery Controversy, 1830-1860. By 
Russel B. Nye. (East Lansing: Michigan State College Press, 1949. Pp. 
xiv, 273. Illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


With the adoption of the Constitution in 1787 and the Bill of Rights in 1791 
both free states and slave states acquired something of an anomalous position. 
The free states were joined to the slave states in a ‘more perfect Union” under 
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the terms of which they acquiesced in an institution which they could and did 
make odious and insecure through the exercise of undoubted constitutional 
rights. The slave states, on the other hand, were solemnly committed to the 
support of those principles of liberty which could shield practices aimed at the 
destruction of the southern economic and social order. If to honor the implica- 
tions of the constitutional commitment on slavery meant to give it noblesse 
oblige, then the Bill of Rights was worthless; if to remain loyal to the Bill of 
Rights meant to acquiesce in practices that might nullify the Constitution’s pro- 
tection of slavery, then that protection might be equally valueless. 

In several ways the strategic position of the free states was definitely stronger 
than that of the slave states, or so it seems in a backward view. They possessed 
constitutional weapons of great potency, whereas the slave states were largely 
constrained to rely upon a kind of ethical supplement to the Constitution. 
Loyalty to the first prospered and grew in strength; the second passed away 
with the generation of the Founding Fathers. Further, in addition to being 
committed to the preservation of civil liberties, the slave states had subscribed 
to an order under which they might through constitutional procedures be de- 
prived of that special guarantee without which they would not conceivably have 
entered the Union. If they were to accept the Constitution, however, they must 
accept the possibility of orderly change, and as their interest was in the status 
quo they had much to lose. 

Professor Nye is here concerned with that part of the sectional controversy 
relating to the violation of those civil liberties which constituted the offensive 
weapons of the abolitionists in their attack upon slavery. He does not make 
the conflict one of North versus South, or of law versus lawlessness. He finds 
widespread abuses in the free states, the more shocking to Northerners because 
at home, and he does not venture into the subversion of law as represented by 
the Higher Law doctrine, the personal liberty laws, and the contempt of state 
jurisdiction in slander, libel, and the protection of property. While his book 
is properly limited to civil liberties and the slavery controversy—for that is his 
subject—he presents a unilateral view of a complex subject. 

The strength of his study lies in the force with which he presents the thesis 
that the defense of slavery entailed such a sweeping denial of civil liberties 
that the people of the free states were driven from a position of mild concern 
about slavery to a state of war against it. He argues convincingly that the 
abolitionists sold most Northerners and some Southerners on the idea that the 
nation was at the crossroads. It mattered little or not at all that the extent of 
the abuses was exaggerated, that the abolitionists exploited those abuses to effect 
their own ends, that relatively few persons were themselves restrained, or that 
some abolitionists were ready to abandon both the Constitution and the Union 
while seeking to hold other persons to a few clauses in the Bill of Rights. The 
author does establish the important role which civil liberties played in creating 
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a substantially united North to oppose ‘‘the Great Slave Power” and its works. 
No other book has done this so well. Its language is always meticulously cor- 
rect; it is a book without epithets, innuendoes, or exclamation marks. Nobody 
should get mad. Within limits, the research has been intensive. The presen- 
tation is well organized and the language clear. 

Despite the undoubted merit of this book—perhaps because of it—certain 
questions come to the reader's mind. Does the author mean to say that civil 
liberties superseded slavery as the dominant intersectional issue? He doesn’t 
quite say so; in fact, he carefully avoids mention of the Civil War. He does 
say that “the exposure of a plot against American freedom naturally attracted 
more public attention than the relatively academic question of the right or 
wrong of Negro slavery” (p. 217). Possibly he is wisely refusing to be dog- 
matic. Chapters VI and VIII, by the way, could equally well support the thesis 
that the fight was as much against slavery as against the denial of civil liberties. 
Ought not there to be some further detailing of how the fight for civil liberties, 
won in the North on most counts long before the Civil War, nevertheless 
produced the maximum opposition to slavery about 1860? Was it that the 
Fugitive Slave Law was so transcendently important, that the effect was cumula- 
tive, that slavery itself had become the chief objective, or that interest now 
centered on the state of civil liberties in the South? 

Were there not enough sensible, well-balanced men in both North and South 
apprehensive over the plight of civil liberties to make unnecessary constant 
speaking through the mouths of abolitionists? Was the proslavery argument, 
bad enough at best, really as lean as here presented? Did not substantial factors 
of religion, economics, education, and geography also figure in Southerners’ 
willingness to deny civil liberties? Doesn’t the emphasis on the slaveholding 
“minority’’ imply that nonslaveholders were conscious of a basic clash of inter- 
ests, and, with notable exceptions, was that not untrue? ‘. . . the South’s de- 
fense of slavery was not provoked by the attack of the abolitionists on it’’ (p. 
18). True? “Capturing a fugitive in a free state was but one step removed 
from bringing slaves into it, there to hold them” (p. 197). True? While 
recognizing the right of publication, was there nothing “incendiary” in the 
abolitionists’ articles listed on page 61? Did John Quincy Adams believe that 
“Congress had authority over slavery everywhere” (p. 46)? Reading of the 
cited speech, May 25, 1836, discloses that the statement needs drastic qualifica- 
tion. 

The book is well printed, with attractive, easy-to-read type. The illustrations 
consist of four abolitionists and five scenes of acts in denial of civil liberties. 
The extensive bibliography reveals the author’s reliance on antislavery and 
abolitionist sources, with, for some reason, no indication of the number of 
volumes in each title. The index is not well done; it has too few entries and 
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some inaccuracies. The book is not without those trivial slips which seem to 


plague all who publish; this reviewer noted about forty, perhaps near par for 
the course. 


University of Pennsylvania HowarbD C. PERKINS 


The Robert E. Lee Reader. Edited by Stanley F. Horn. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 542. Illustrations, references, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00.) 


From the voluminous literature dealing with Robert E. Lee and the Con- 
federacy, Mr. Horn has taken 239 extracts from the writings of about 70 
authors, and he has cemented, with scholarly editing interspersed, these se- 
lections into a unified, complete biography of Lee from his youthful days at 
Stratford to his death at Lexington. His selections have been chosen with 
discrimination from a great variety of sources: the authentic military biog- 
raphies of Freeman, Maurice, and McCabe; the reminiscences of comrades 
in arms from Jefferson Davis to Private Polley, a list including Beauregard, 
Longstreet, Taylor, Marshall, Cooke, von Borcke, and others too numerous to 
name; letters of the Lee family; tributes of former enemies; and publications 
like the Official Records, the Confederate Veteran, and the Southern Historical 
Society Publications. 

The reviewer notes, however, the omission from the author's bibliography 
of recent books as W. W. Blackford’s War Years with Jeb Stuart (1945), 
Susan Leigh Blackford’s Letters from Lee’s Army (1947), and Clifford Dow- 
dey’s Experiment in Rebellion (1946). Also, the inclusion in the chapter en- 
titled “Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville’’ of two events associated with the 
battle of Chancellorsville would have added dramatic interest to the story of 
this mighty encounter: the last meeting of Lee and Jackson on the night of 
May 1, 1863, where, seated upon two discarded Federal cracker boxes, they 
made the momentous decision to turn the Federal right flank; and the frenzy 
of enthusiasm of his soldiers which greeted Lee upon his appearance on the 
battlefield on the morning of May 3—a Homeric scene witnessed and described 
by his aide, Colonel Marshall, in these words: ‘‘As I looked upon [him} in 
the complete fruition of [victory], I thought that it must have been from 
such scenes that men in ancient days ascended to the dignity of Gods.”’ Both 
of these events are related by A. L. Long, whose Memoirs are cited in the 
Reader. These observations, however, are not intended as criticism of the high 
quality and the appropriateness of Mr. Horn’s selections. 

The historical accuracy of one incident included in the Reader (p. 462)— 
Lee’s receiving Communion alongside of a Negro in St. Paul’s Church, Rich- 
mond, in June, 1865, and thereby easing a racial situation—has been rejected 
by Dr. Freeman as a “myth.” At least, it might be said that it would not have 
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been out of character for Lee to have acted as portrayed in this apocryphal 
story. 

The author's aim in compiling the Reader is to present, through the eyes of 
others, Robert E. Lee as a ‘great American—a military leader of unsurpassed 
skill, a gentleman of such nobility of character that he could achieve undying 
greatness in defeat, without benefit of the decorative halo of victory.” Mr. 
Horn has admirably and skillfully accomplished this purpose. 


Washington and Lee University W. G. BEAN 


Hood: Cavalier General. By Richard O’Connor. (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. xiv, 316. Frontispiece, maps, appendix, bibliographical 
note. $4.00.) 


John Bell Hood was the Confederate general who relieved Joseph E. 
Johnston as commander of the army defending Atlanta from Sherman’s advanc- 
ing forces in 1864. From familiar materials the author of this volume of bio- 
graphy has gathered together in one place enough facts to create a connected 
story and to make it possible for the reader to observe Hood's career as a unit. 
The ‘‘cavalier” title is only an attention-catcher, despite futile efforts to justify 
it otherwise. 

The author informs us that Hood was the son of a physician and farmer of 
Kentucky. He graduated from the military academy at West Point in 1853 at 
the age of twenty-two, with a poor academic record. Then he served in the 
United States army at various posts in the West, resigning in 1860 with a firm 
decision to support the Confederacy. While in the Second Cavalry in the West 
he had had close association with many of the future Confederate military 
leaders and with several prominent figures on the other side. At Montgomery 
Hood was commissioned a first lieutenant in the Confederate army, listing him- 
self as from Texas and renouncing his own state, which had not seceded. His 
first important service was with Texas troops, between whom and himself there 
developed a close bond of loyalty, confidence, and understanding. He par- 
ticipated in repeated actions in the Virginia campaigns from 1861 to 1863, 
rapidly winning distinction as a battle leader and rising to the rank of major 
general at the early age of thirty-one. 

Hood was by temperament a man of action, and to him the way to win a 
battle or a war was to strike the enemy with all possible force. He developed a 
reputation among fellow officers of being brave, bold, rash, and headstrong, but 
not brainy. At Gettysburg he was wounded and as a result lost permanently the 
use of an arm. Transferred with his division to the West, he lost a leg at 
Chickamauga. 

Having sent to France for three cork legs and a diamond ring, Hood went 
to Richmond to recuperate. There he successfully cultivated the friendship of 
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President Jefferson Davis and unsuccessfully sought a wife. With only a short 
stump left of one leg, he learned to ride strapped in the saddle and was sent 
to northwestern Georgia with the rank of lieutenant general to serve under the 
cautious Joseph E. Johnston. The Confederate government removed Johnston 
after his long retreat toward Atlanta and replaced him with Hood. 

Despite an aggressive fight Hood lost Atlanta. Eventually he turned to in- 
vade middle Tennessee, where he met with disastrous defeats at Franklin and 
Nashville, his army being shattered and his career effectively ended. “. . . 
The gallant Hood of Texas,” sang the soldiers, had ‘Played Hell in Tennessee.” 
However, the end of the war found the undaunted Hood trying to get to Texas 
to raise a mew army. 

The last stages of Hood’s career gave rise to a bitter postwar controversy 
with Johnston. The author is not partial to his subject but concludes that the 
bold Hood and the cautious Johnston were both wrong. It might more ap- 
propriately have been said that the opposition strength had become so over- 
whelming that no policy could have long delayed the inevitable destruction of 
the Confederate military forces. 

We are told that after the war Hood settled in New Orleans, where he mar- 
ried in 1868, that he failed as a commission merchant but begot eleven chil- 
dren, including three sets of twins, before a yellow-fever epidemic in 1879 
took his life, as well as that of his wife, his eldest daughter, and his mother- 
in-law. 

The book will be of interest to many readers, but being without the scholarly 
discipline of footnote citations of sources, it will not be regarded highly by 
professional historians and will be of little use to them as a building stone in 
any larger historical edifice. A bibliographical chapter lists chiefly well-known 
published sources, though the author refers once or twice in the narrative to 
unpublished materials. Incomplete sentences abound, and typographical and 
other errors are somewhat more numerous than good scholarship and careful 
editing should permit. 

University of Alabama JaMEs F. Doster 
Giant in Gray: A Biography of Wade Hampton of South Carolina. By Manly 


Wade Wellman. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949. Pp. xvi, 
387. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The most useful part of this sprightly narrative of Wade Hampton’s 
career is the half devoted to the Civil War period. Herein is found a careful 
and colorful tracing of Hampton’s movements throughout his long and dis- 
tinguished military service. The author keeps his subject in clear focus and 
presents him with high dramatic appeal. A third of the work deals with the 
Reconstruction period, but here Hampton is submerged beneath a superficial 
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account of national, southern, and South Carolina developments. Hampton's 
years as one of the greatest planters of the ante-bellum South are casually de- 
scribed in about twenty-five pages, a single chapter dispatches his three years 
as governor and twelve years in the United States Senate, and eight pages 
cover the clash of the Tillman movement with Hampton’s faction. 

The work is based largely upon published sources and sometimes not the 
best of these. Most astonishing is the single reference to Simkins and Woody, 
South Carolina during Reconstruction, found in nearly one hundred pages 
on that period. Little reference is made to the Congressional Record, and 
newspapers were employed only in rare instances, if the notes are reliable evi- 
dence. Despite the fact that many contemporaries of Hampton are judged, 
only Hampton family papers were used. 

There is a persistent unwillingness to find any fault with Hampton or to 
treat his adversaries dispassionately. By innuendo, J. E. B. Stuart is occasion- 
ally belittled in an effort to expand the importance of Hampton’s cavalry leader- 
ship; and Fitzhugh Lee, Hampton’s chief competitor for Stuart’s place, is re- 
peatedly maligned. With reference to the battle around Trevilian Station 
in June, 1864, Freeman in Lee’s Lieutenants (III, 523) comments that Fitz- 
hugh was “‘too good a soldier and too honorable a patriot to withhold full sup- 
port,” and that Hampton reported officially that Fitzhugh “co-operated with 
me heartily and rendered valuable assistance.” Mr. Wellman, on the other 
hand, employs such words as “‘lethargic,” “slow again,” “slow and stupid” to 
describe Fitzhugh’s activity. “After that,” he concludes, “Hampton used Fitz 
as little as possible in his campaigns. That was all” (p. 151). While there 
undoubtedly was bad feeling between Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee, involving 
not only personal rivalry but also South Carolina versus Virginia prestige in 
Lee’s army, it is difficult to believe that the author has judiciously presented 
the affair. Other Hampton rivals fare no better. Martin W. Gary is castigated 
when he is found in opposition to Hampton, and Benjamin R. Tillman is por- 
trayed almost viciously in his victory over Hampton’s faction. The author's 
statement about Hampton (p. 39) that “undoubtedly he had shortcomings, but 
they are not recorded in any fair and intelligent account of him” suggests the 
attitude throughout. 

There is some controversy over whether Preston Brooks beat Charles Sumner 
“almost to death’’ (p. 31) and serious doubt that many in the South were as 
“delighted” over the affair as Mr. Wellman states. The Fort Sumter incident 
involved more than a simple decision to demand surrender and fire if it was 
not forthcoming (p. 49). Hampton’s offer of cotton to the Confederate gov- 
ernment for sale abroad was not just “pigeonholed and forgotten” (p. 53) ; it 
was against the deliberate embargo policy nowhere mentioned by the author. 
The southern states are spoken of as “refusing to ratify” the Civil Rights Bill 
(p. 206), and the Fourteenth Amendment is declared to have become a part 
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of the Constitution on June 13, the day Congress passed the initiating reso- 
lution and before a single ratification (p. 208). The Electoral Commission 
of 1877 was not composed entirely of ‘‘supreme court justices” (p. 274). 
More serious is the account of the Ellenton riots in South Carolina during the 
election of 1876 (p. 261). Mr. Wellman mentions no Negro deaths; but 
Simkins and Woody point out that 15 Negroes were reported killed and that 
estimates of Negro loss of life ranged from 80 to 125 (pp. 505-506). 

This book will be entertaining and useful to the casual reader in acquaint- 
ing himself with the major events of Wade Hampton’s war and Reconstruc- 
tion years. It is of real value to the Civil War student but of little to the 
student of the ante-bellum South, Reconstruction, or South Carolina history. 
Wade Hampton, reputedly the wealthiest planter of the South, cavalry hero 
and successor to “Jeb” Stuart, focal point for tumultuous events in South Caro- 
lina Reconstruction and Agrarian Revolt periods, subject of plentiful adulation 
and no little condemnation, is entitled to a thorough and critical biography. 
Mr. Wellman’s work makes that task easier for another. 


Georgia Teachers College THOMAS B, ALEXANDER 


Indiana Politics during the Civil War. By Kenneth M. Stampp. Indiana His- 
torial Collections, Volume XXXI. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bur- 
eau, 1949. Pp. xiv, 300. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


This monograph is one among the best studies appearing to date in the 
series of Indiana Historical Collections. The history of Indiana from 1861 
to 1865 was a confused mixture of military activities, politics, and economic 
changes. The author has told the story frankly and without bias. He has por- 
trayed the history of politics in the state through these war years more fully 
than he has revealed the influence of the rapid economic changes on the remak- 
ing of the parties inside Indiana. 

The political voltage of Indiana has always been high. The state is one 
in which the people have been strongly affected in the years since by the hysteria 
that developed in those remote war times. So true is this that native Hoosiers 
have not found it easy to write objectively of the men and events of that stirring 
period. A study by an outsider is, therefore, welcome because it presents in 
better perspective Governor Morton, his friends, his enemies, and the conflicts 
between the new Republican (Union) party, which was still in the making, 
and the Democratic party, which was being remade. 

The first chapter, with the title “The Hoosier Commonwealth,” is not well 
named since it is not a survey of Indiana on the eve of conflict. This chapter 
could be just as brief as it is and yet present more keenly the economic, social, 
and political stage of the young state of 1860. The second chapter is better 
than the first, and Chapter 3 shows further improvement. The fourth and later 
chapters run on a higher level. 
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The volume must be read to be appreciated. “The Backwash of War” 
(Chapter 9) is especially recommended to anyone interested in Indiana history 
who needs to be set straight in relation to the many biased accounts, the authors 
of which placed too much credence in source material vitiated by war hysteria. 

The author has found and made use of so much good material relative to 
military and political activities and their interrelations that one hesitates to call 
attention to matters noticed too little. Wealth and high living were almost 
unknown in Indiana before 1861 in the sense that they were present afterward. 
Fortunes were made while the war was on, and for the first time a gap between 
rich and poor was easily seen. New faces entered into politics, more potent 
even than war questions and the Negro question in Hoosierdom. One wishes 
that more had been worked out in this study about how newly rich farmers, 
merchants, bankers, and manufacturers were prone to vote—did they tend to 
vote Republican and to help to finance the new party to try to keep it in power? 

In regard to bibliography, it is probably true that the author should not have 
ignored doctoral dissertations on file at Indiana University, especially those 
prepared by Mildred C. Stoler and Willard A. Smith. Further, the reviewer is 
unable to understand why the author avoided the rich material on population, 
agriculture, and manufacturing that he could have found in the census reports 
of 1850, 1860, and 1870. 

Finally, the reviewer wishes to state that he has read the volume with much 
interest and real profit, and can recommend it highly to others. 


Indiana University WILLIAM O. LYNCH 


]. L. M. Curry: Southerner, Statesman, and Educator. By Jessie Pearl Rice. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 242. Notes, bibliog- 
raphy. $3.50.) 


Southerners, in their preoccupation with the causes, course, and results of the 
Civil War and in their deep interest in the lives of those who participated in 
that struggle, have tended to neglect many men whose accomplishments in civic 
and political affairs made them more important in the history of the section 
than better known military figures. Barnas Sears, Atticus G. Haygood, and 
Jabez L. M. Curry illustrate this tendency. These men, through their work with 
the Peabody and Slater funds and their encouragement of education generally, 
profoundly influenced the social order of the South after 1865. Yet none of 
them has received adequate attention from the professional historian. The 
author of this study of J. L. M. Curry as minister, soldier, educator, and states- 
man has attempted to evaluate the influence of one of the leading educators of 
the postwar South. 

A native of Georgia, Curry participated in the westward flow to Alabama as 
a boy, returned to his native state as a college student, and then studied law at 
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Harvard, where he was a classmate of Rutherford B. Hayes. He then practiced 
law at his home, Talladega, and was successively a member of the Alabama 
legislature and the national House of Representatives. When Alabama seceded 
Curry was elected to the Confederate Congress, from which he resigned in 1864 
to serve under Joseph E. Johnston and Joe Wheeler. 

Although Curry ably served the South in politics and in war his greatest 
work was accomplished in education. In 1865 he became president of Howard 
College, and three years later he joined the faculty of Richmond College. After 
the death of Barnas Sears, general agent of the Peabody Fund, Curry was se- 
lected by the board of trustees, of which Hayes was an active and influential 
member, to carry on the work in the South. During the next twenty-three years, 
with the exception of a brief interval in which he was minister to Spain, Curry 
devoted his phenomenal energy and great talents to the promotion of education 
in the South. After 1890 he became responsible for the work of the John F. 
Slater Fund as well as that of the Peabody Fund, and in 1903 he was one of 
the incorporators of the General Education Board. Few men of the period con- 
tributed so much to education in the South as did Curry. His enthusiasm, tact, 
oratorical power, and sound educational philosophy enabled him to expend the 
funds entrusted to him for the benefit of the South and of the nation. 

Curry was a prolific writer, speaker, and correspondent, as well as a confirmed 
diarist. The large collection of manuscripts which he left is a veritable mine of 
information concerning the social and intellectual life of the South in the clos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth century. The author of this biography has at- 
tempted to place Curry in his proper relationship to “the political, social, and 
intellectual life of nineteenth-century America,’ but without complete success. 
The work is essentially a biographical outline, and the relationship of the man 
to the great movements of his time is not clearly presented. Despite the author's 
somewhat pedestrian and involved style, Curry emerges as a distinct personality, 
but his background remains cloudy and out of focus. 

Copious notes and a detailed bibliographical note add to the value of the 
work, 


Vanderbilt University HENRY L. SwINt 


Leonidas LaFayette Polk: Agrarian Crusader. By Stuart Noblin. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 325. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


Those familiar with the Grangers or Patrons of Husbandry, the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and the Populist party of the late nineteenth century will welcome 
the belated appearance of a biography of Leonidas LaFayette Polk of North 
Carolina. Dr. Stuart Noblin, of North Carolina State College, has produced 
a satisfactory story of Polk as an agrarian crusader. 
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Though in some respects one of the best publicized Alliance men, Polk, for 
some cause, has not been projected into the public mind as indelibly as the 
more radical Tom Watson of Georgia or Ben Tillman of South Carolina. Polk, 
with “the conscience of a Whig’’ (after 1868, a stanch Democrat), had a some- 
what diversified career, which ranged from dirt farmer to manufacturer and 
salesman for a patent medicine concoction known as “‘Polk’s Diphtheria Cure.” 
Basically, he was an “agrarian crusader,” always interested in the soil and its 
products. He knew and loved his native state and its problems which, in the 
post-Civil War period, were similar to those of many other southern and western 
agricultural states. In a sense, he dedicated his life toward remedying the peo- 
ple’s social, economic, and educational status—state and national. 

The father, Andrew Polk (Pollok), who had three sons by a former wife, 
held substantial possessions. Leonidas was never rich, and died poor (his was 
a labor of love), but at one period of his life he ranked well above the average 
North Carolinian in worldly goods. As a young man, his portion of the family 
estate was valued at $4,700, consisting of 343 acres of land ($1,600) and seven 
slaves ($3,100). 

On April 24, 1837, in the early days of Martin Van Buren’s administration, 
blessed or burdened by an “inspiring and patriotic’’ cognomen, Leonidas La- 
Fayette Polk, son of Andrew Polk of Scotch ancestry, was born in Anson County, 
North Carolina. For one year, 1855-1856, he pursued satisfactorily an “‘irregu- 
lar” course of study at Davidson College, founded by the Presbyterians in the 
year of Polk’s birth. At the age of twenty-three he became an Anson County 
state legislator, but his political career was cut short, for in 1861, when his 
state joined the ‘‘secessionists’’ and Lincoln called for troops to crush the “re- 
bellion,’’ Leonidas, a Unionist at heart, cast his fate with his fellow Southerners 
to resist “to the bitter end.” Later Polk became editor of the weekly Polkton 
Ansonian, and on February 10, 1886, he founded and was for six years editor 
of the Progressive Farmer of Raleigh, which is still one of America’s best 
known farm journals. 

In his capacity as first state Commissioner of Agriculture from 1877 to 1880, 
and later as newspaperman and a member of the Alliance, Polk was in excellent 
position to build himself, purposely or otherwise, into a position of leadership 
of the depressed and amorphous rural constituency. 

First the Grangers, and then the Alliancemen, naively protesting their aloof- 
ness from politics, tried to enhance the status of the farmers who constituted 
a majority of the population. Each of these groups, however, found it well- 
nigh impossible to achieve its goals without political action and organization. 
Such was the case not only in North Carolina but equally also in Alabama, 
Georgia, Texas, South Carolina, and other states south and west where Reuben 
F. Kolb, Tom Watson, James Hogg, Ben Tillman, and others led the “wool- 
hat boys.” 
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Polk was fast becoming a national figure, “a great man.’ From 1887 to 
1890 he served as secretary of the North Carolina Alliance, and at the Atlanta 
Convention in 1887 he was unanimously elected president of the Inter-State 
Farmers Association and was unanimously re-elected president at Raleigh in 
1888 and at Montgomery in 1889. At Shreveport in 1887 he was elected first 
vice-president of the national organization of Alliancemen, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and in St. Louis in December, 1889, he was elected 
president of the National Farmers Alliance and Industrial Union, an organization 
boasting more than two million members. He was re-elected at the Ocala con- 
vention in December, 1890, and at the Indianapolis convention in 1891. 

The Alliance played an important part in state and national politics in 1890, 
but it was in 1892 that it definitely entered national politics. Polk himself al- 
ways eschewed politics and political office, but in early 1892 he realized that 
the Alliance’s seven or more “demands” must be achieved through politics. 
Polk’s name was foremost among those mentioned for president, and there is 
little doubt that he would have received the nomination at the Omaha National 
Convention in July, 1892, had death not unexpectedly overtaken him on June 
11 of that year. Iowa’s James B. Weaver (“Jumping Jim’’), a former Union 
general, and Virginia's former Confederate general, James C. Field, found 
themselves Alliance standard bearers for the presidency and vice-presidency in 
November, 1892. Receiving twenty-two electoral votes and more than one 
million popular votes, the “third party” made no poor showing against 
Harrison and Cleveland, nominees of the Republicans and Democrats. 

Polk was scrupulously honest and possessed a high sense of moral integrity. 
An ardent prohibitionist, an orthodox Baptist churchman, a down-to-earth, 
practical-minded farmer and community uplifter, a prolific writer, a fascinating 
speaker, an experienced editor, a polished, long-bearded gentleman, and more 
of a scholar than the average person with only one year of formal college train- 
ing, he was a man of many parts, who died far too soon. 

Polk seems to have lacked some of the fire, courage, and adroitness of 
Leonidas of Spartan fame, or even of Tom Watson or Ben Tillman, yet he made 
a significant contribution to the moral and intellectual life of his native state 
through its Department of Agriculture, and by sponsoring the establishment of 
a college of agriculture and mechanic arts (North Carolina State), which 
opened in 1889, and also a Baptist college for women (Meredith), chartered in 
1891 and opened in 1899, both located at Raleigh. 

Although the Populists were maligned by Republicans and Bourbon (ma- 
chine) Democrats as wild-eyed, impractical dreamers in politics and economics, 
their program has long since been enacted and today their vagaries appear quite 
conservative. Political opinion and machinery of the two major parties years 
ago absorbed the People’s party program. 

Founded on economic distress, the party was bound to dissolve with the return 
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of ‘good times,” that is, higher prices and more purchasing power for the agri- 
cultural producer. Though short-lived and ahead of its time, the movement 
served a worth-while purpose. 

But even today, for fear of derision, one hesitates to acknowledge that one’s 
grandfather was a Populist. This reviewer, however, believes the Populists de- 
serve a volume of praise—an encomium—to counteract the sixty-year stigma 
and ridicule heaped upon those substantial tillers of the soil who are now and 
have always been the salt of the land. 


Lincoln Memorial University JOHN B. CLARK 


The Natural Bent: The Memoirs of Dr. Paul B. Barringer. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 280. $3.50.) 


This is a delightful book, disarming, dramatic, humorous, and _ withal 
seasoned with a wholesome outlook on life. The critical historian will have 
occasion to question a few factual assertions, but the total impression is one of 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

The author's life span, 1857-1941, enabled him to live through the vicissi- 
tudes of the Civil War and Reconstruction and to play no mean part as a medi- 
cal pioneer in reweaving the raveled fabric of the New South. Blessed by fam- 
ily and fortune, Dr. Barringer enjoyed advantages derived from personal con- 
tacts and fortunate choices unusual in the period of the South’s great poverty. 
Always an incurable extrovert, his youth was punctuated with escapades such as 
led to his involuntary withdrawal from Bingham’s School; however, as a young 
man he gradually bridled his buoyant spirits and became a serious student of 
medicine at home and abroad. 

From the vantage point of one who traveled widely, observed intelligently, 
and moved in the highest social circles of the South, the reader is exposed to 
interesting salients of plantation life, the Civil War, Reconstruction, domestic 
relations, student life at Bingham’s School, at the University of Virginia, and 
at medical centers in the United States and in Europe. The memoirs proper 
end with the conclusion of the “Grand Tour” of Europe in 1881; however, 
the author’s daughter, Anna Barringer, editor of the Memoirs, adds a postscript 
in which she recounts the highlights in her father’s subsequent career as chair- 
man of the faculty of the University of Virginia, founder of the medical school 
at the University of Virginia, and as president of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Dr. Barringer was singularly fortunate in his contacts with famous men. In 
most instances he met these men when they were not posing for an audience; 
hence, his vignettes of such illustrious figures as Dr. John Bachman, Jefferson 
Davis, Stonewall Jackson, Washington Duke, and Alexander Graham Bell 
possess unique value. With justifiable pride, the author also brings into focus 
his “Uncle Victor” Barringer, his father, General Rufus Barringer, C.S.A., and 
to a lesser degree other distinguished relatives. 
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Some of the events described in the early chapters, such as the trip on the 
James River Canal in 1859 and the stagecoach journey in 1861, are not, strictly 
speaking, “Memoirs” as the author was too young to recall how the canal boat 
negotiated the locks or how the stagecoach was constructed. These details, sup- 
plied by the competent editor, incidentally enhance the value of the book. 

Throughout the volume there are many arresting statements which point up 
virtually forgotten aspects of the contemporary scene. For example, when a 
group of slaveholders of Concord, North Carolina, and vicinity made up a 
purse of $5,000 in gold with which to buy raw Negroes in Charleston, the 
purchasing agent was instructed to buy Negroes between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen with not more than three speaking the same language. It was assumed 
that the young Africans, unable to use their own language, would more readily 
learn to speak English. We also learn (p. 45) that Brahman cattle from India 
were introduced into Cabarrus County, North Carolina, before the Civil Wir 
and that the letter ““M” was branded in the hands of murderers in North Caro- 
lina (p. 86) as late as 1860. 

A few statements in the volume should not pass unchallenged. Ships from 
London and Plymouth did not dock at planters’ wharves in South Carolina as 
in Virginia (p. 131). Charles W. Harris was not the second president of the 
University of North Carolina “about 1795’ (p. 57). The author’s explanation 
of why a band of Cherokees was permitted to remain in western North Caro- 
lina is far from adequate (p. 37). One should not infer from the author’s 
generalization (p. 81) that all freedmen avoided the adoption of the family 
name of the former master. The reference to Governor Tryon as ‘Lord Tryon” 
(p. 45) is inept. 

These departures from strict accuracy in reporting should not, however, de- 
prive one of the full enjoyment of a most readable and instructive book. 


Western Carolina Teachers College Rosser H. TAYLOR 


The University of Wisconsin: A History, 1848-1925. By Merle Curti and 
Vernon Carstensen. Volumes I and II. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1949. Pp. xviii, 739, x, 668. Illustrations, notes, appendices, biblio- 
graphical note. $10.00.) 


At the round-table discussion on “College and University Historiography” 
held at the 1948 meeting of the Southern Historical Association, according to 
a report of the chairman of the program committee, “there was general agree- 
ment that too many of the histories of American colleges are far from what they 
ought to be.” Specific criticisms directed at many of the weaknesses of college 
histories illustrated and amplified the point, and the panel called for improve- 
ment in the writing of this type of history. 

In view of the criticisms and recommendations uttered at that time this re- 
viewer is pleased to call attention to a university history which avoids most, if 
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not all, of the evils frequently found in similar works and which fulfills most 
of the requirements of those who would improve the writing in that particular 
field. Professors Merle Curti and Vernon Carstensen, certainly no strangers to 
members of the historical profession, have upheld the highest standards of 
scholarship in producing their two-volume history of the university which em- 
ploys them. Their work may well serve as a model for others who seek to relate 
the stories of the development of their own institutions of higher learning. 

Written mainly from the sources, these two large volumes are based on a 
tremendous amount of research. Aided by a group of trained graduate research 
assistants, the authors were able during the four years of preparation of this 
work to comb a vast quantity of records at Wisconsin and elsewhere, to examine 
the correspondence of a large number of persons who were connected in some 
manner with the institution, to read and weigh historical sketches of various 
divisions within the university, and to interview many people who had first- 
hand knowledge of the events of the more recent years. Extensive documentation 
attests the care with which the material was gathered and the concern for ac- 
curacy on the part of the authors. From every chapter the reader gains an im- 
pression of adequate knowledge which has been carefully evaluated and ju- 
diciously presented. 

In their unhurried treatment of the subject Curti and Carstensen present no 
skeleton, but a well-filled body of facts and interpretation. Indeed, the general 
reader may occasionally experience a slight feeling of impatience at the neces- 
sity for following the details of legislative appropriations or perhaps at the 
care with which the authors bring every division of the university into the 
discussion. No regent or faculty member played a part too small to be noticed, 
although of course the leaders in administration and research receive the much 
more extensive attention which they merit. 

These volumes contain more than a mere narrative of the development of 
an institution, for the authors analyze critically the leadership, the teaching, 
and the research which made that institution great. It is apparent that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin did not reach its position of eminence among American 
institutions of higher learning through accident. It began, in accordance with 
the familiar story of state-supported colleges, as a weak embodiment of an idea, 
uncertain of support and the target of denominational attack. Dedicated by wise 
leadership to the ideal of service to the people of the state, it deserved and 
received legislative support in a degree adequate for continued progress. For- 
tunately for the school and the state, it was guided for the most part by men 
who realized the value of research, who not only encouraged research of a 
“practical” nature which promised quick returns but also permitted that which 
showed no prospects of producing results of tangible usefulness. In that con- 
nection, and bearing also on the subject of academic freedom, the Board of 
Regents in 1894 uttered a statement which should come to the attention of every 
college official and teacher in the land: ‘“We cannot for a moment believe that 
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knowledge has reached its final goal. . . . In all lines of academic investiga- 
tion it is of the utmost importance that the investigator should be absolutely 
free to follow the indications of truth wherever they may lead. . . . We be- 
lieve the great state University of Wisconsin should ever encourage that con- 
tinual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth can be 
found” (I, 525). 

This study neglects no phase of university life. The choice of subjects ranges 
from an erudite discussion of “The Mind of John Bascom” to a somewhat less 
enthusiastic treatment of intercollegiate athletics. Perhaps the reader may be 
forgiven for wondering briefly how different audiences will receive this history. 
Scholars everywhere will applaud it heartily; the person who reads it to learn 
something of the past of the University of Wisconsin will bless the authors; 
the general run of students, past and present, may withhold their complete ap- 
proval. Certainly the alumni of the University of Wisconsin are less worldly 
and far more learned than those of institutions more familiar to the reviewer 
if they can take in stride a statement that ‘The medieval university exemplified 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic conception of the categories of knowledge” (I, 6) 
and yet require in a discussion of football the elucidation included paren- 
thetically in the following sentence: ‘Keen desire to win led to the practice of 
scouting (spying on) teams of opposing schools” (I, 702). 

The University of Wisconsin Press deserves commendation for the attractive 
appearance of these two volumes. The format is excellent, and typographical 
errors have been reduced to a minimum. 

From the original research to the reading of the final proof, this history 
represents a vast effort in thought and labor. It is a monumental work, com- 
plete and scholarly, an outstanding contribution to its field. It is a work which 
will receive high praise and which should receive wide emulation. 


University of Kentucky JAMEs F. HopKINs 


Malaria: The Biography of a Killer. By Leon J. Warshaw. (New York: Rine- 
hart & Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. x, 348. Bibliography. $3.75.) 


Beamed to the layman, this is an interesting and informative compilation of 
the literature concerning a global scourge. Apparently the more important pub- 
lications have been consulted and digested. 

Beginning with early times malaria is shown to have had a significant role in 
shaping history. Alexander the Great at the age of thirty-three had conquered 
the world only to fall a victim to the dreaded scourge. This and many other 
events influencing history are briefly sketched. 

Admitting that it is fictitious, Dr. Warshaw retells at length the shopworn 
tale of the Countess Chinchon’s cure. The Jesuits are given due credit for the 
popularization of cinchona bark. Sixty years before the cause of malaria was 
discovered Pelletier and Caventou in 1820 isolated the alkaloid quinine. 
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Interspersed in this ‘biography of malaria’ are thumbnail sketches of many 
malariologists. Most of the great who helped in the elucidation of the prob- 
lems of malaria appear: Lancisi, Laveran, Golgi, Ross, Grassi, Watson, Man- 
son, Gorgas, Bass, and many of lesser stature. The work of Sir Ronald Ross is 
given more extended notice than that of the others. A chapter is devoted to 
the brilliant sanitary victory of General Gorgas over both malaria and yellow 
fever which made possible the completion of the Panama Canal. 

Since documentation is inadequate this book will not appeal to historians for 
serious study. Also the dates are not entirely trustworthy. As an example, on 
page 20 it is stated that Sappington’s book, Hints on Fever, appeared in 1834, 
whereas the correct title is The Theory and Treatment of Fevers which was 
published in 1844. The Observer and Repertory . . . was first issued in No- 
vember, 1806, not in 1807 (p. 60). Dr. Warshaw gives the date of death of 
General Gorgas two days after the event (p. 136). An index, that indispensable 
portion of any worth-while book, is present, though it must be classed as only 
fair. 

Few readers will be as optimistic about the present world situation as is the 
author in his final paragraph: “. . . enough optimism may be generated to be- 
lieve that we have not too long to wait for the day when the nations of the world 
will recognize their joint responsibility to all mankind and will join with un- 
selfish energy in the fight against malaria. And that out of this common battle 
will come sufficient evidence of the advantages of international cooperation to 
assure a free and peaceful world for all mankind.” 


Louisville, Kentucky EMMET FIELD HorINE 


A Century of Medicine in Jacksonville and Duval County. By Webster Merritt. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 201. End maps, 
illustrations, notes, bibliography. $3.50.) 


Historians are inclined to consider the nineteenth century as a period of 
phenomenal scientific progress, and indeed in many areas this was true, but in 
medicine there was still a great deal of ignorance and superstition to over- 
come before scientific truth could gain the upper hand. In his study of medical 
progress in Jacksonville and Duval County, Florida, Webster Merritt describes 
in detail the peculiar treatment and “cures” often used in an attempt to arrest 
tragic epidemics of yellow fever, cholera, and typhoid. Even as late as 1888 
physicians were treating fever with mercury remedies and decoctions made 
from watermelon seeds and a dash of gin. In attempting to check the “black 
vomit’’ that accompanied the severe cases of yellow fever many doctors relied 
on silver nitrate, sulphuric acid, and arsenic. If the patient suffered from com- 
plete collapse, brandy and champagne were prescribed, and, in case the patient 
survived, the same liquors were used during the period of convalescence. 
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Severe epidemics made Jacksonville a ghost town. Stores closed, business 
came to a standstill, and communication with the outside world was cut off. 
At night ‘‘an uncanny stillness which settled over the city was broken only by 
the occasional rattle of a death cart” (p. 159). Ineffective quarantine laws 
were blamed for the rapid development of smallpox epidemics. It was custo- 
mary to place a yellow flag on every house where smallpox had claimed a 
victim but the people pulled down the flags and went in and out of the houses 
indiscriminately. It was a general belief that yellow fever was contagious, and 
the city council attempted to establish a strict quarantine against neighboring 
cities in which the disease had reached the epidemic stage. There was consider- 
able opposition to the quarantine laws, and it was almost impossible to execute 
them without the use of force. On one occasion, the city officials used a 
company of volunteers and two cannon to keep the Savannah mail boat from 
docking at Jacksonville! 

The author points out that the epidemics, with their heavy death rate, 
prompted the organization of the Florida Medical Association and the Florida 
State Board of Health, but he fails to state that this was the typical pattern 
followed by most southern states as they groped their way toward better health 
and sanitation. Jacksonville physicians played leading roles in the movements 
to establish the Florida organizations. This city brought forth important lead- 
ers, too, in the campaigns for pure water, sewage disposal, and street sanitation. 

Dr. Merritt’s book represents several years of research. His task was a dif- 
ficult one since all the records of the Duval County Medical Society and those 
of the Florida Medical Association were destroyed by fire in 1901. However, 
he found enough material in official records, diaries, letters, and periodicals to 
piece together an interesting outline of Jacksonville’s medical history. Although 
the book lacks organization and historical background it is a well-documented 
contribution to Florida medical literature. The illustrations (old photographs 
and line sketches) are unique. 


Monmouth College F. GARVIN DAVENPORT 


The Indians of the Southwest: A Century of Development under the United 
States. By Edward Everett Dale. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 283. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 


The “Southwest” of this title is the area acquired from Mexico by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo; the period under discussion is the century during which 
the territory has been a part of the United States. At the time when, by the 
operation of Manifest Destiny, the Indians of this region were transferred 
to the United States they numbered perhaps 130,000—of which about half 
lived in California. Some of these were peaceful, sedentary people such as 
the Pueblos of New Mexico and the Mission Indians of California; others, 
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notably the Navajo and Apache, were warlike and nomadic. To all alike the 
United States applied its customary methods of management aimed at its 
customary goals. These goals were to make the Indians peaceful, to make them 
farmers, and to replace the native culture with American civilization. The first 
occasioned a long series of wars, the second was so impossible because of 
mountains and deserts that only suffering and tragedy resulted, the third the 
United States finally had the grace to discard only after ninety years of obstin- 
ately trying to realize it. 

The first twenty years accomplished little, the one positive achievement be- 
ing the taming of the Navajo at the close of the War Between the States. The 
United States assumed that the Mexican cession was public domain and that 
the Indians were landless. Very tardily it came to realize that this assumption 
necessitated the establishment of reservations, and more tardily still it began 
to establish them. There were a few minor reservations before 1869, but for 
the most part in the first twenty years the United States contented itself with 
making treaties which remained unratified by the Senate and unobserved by 
Indians and frontiersmen. For this sorry condition of affairs neither the in- 
eptitude of the agents nor the indifference of the government could be wholly 
blamed. The remoteness of the region, the poverty of communication, and the 
widely scattered location of the tribes made administration always difficult and 
frequently impossible. 

In the next thirty-five years the Indians of the Southwest fared better as 
public opinion, aroused by the report of the Peace Commission, by the publi- 
cation of A Century of Dishonor, and by the propaganda of Indian Rights as- 
sociations, forced the government to alter its policies and to reform its adminis- 
tration. It is true the Indians profited nothing by the substitution of legislation 
for treaties, gained little benefit from Grant's experiment with army officers 
and denominational selections as agents, and were hurt rather than helped by the 
Dawes Act. But the government did, at least, apply itself to the problem of 
land with such vigor that by 1887 practically every Indian tribe in the South- 
west had its reservation. Even the Apache went on reservation when Geronimo 
surrendered in 1886. The desert character of these reservations saved them 
from white encroachment and made it impossible for the Indians to support 
themselves. 

With peace assured and the Indians on reservations, the government could 
apply itself to the task of making them farmers and Americans. In both tasks 
it was conspicuously unsuccessful. Even an astigmatic bureaucracy finally was 
able to see that Indians could not farm in desert and mountain. Grazing was 
substituted on reservations necessarily enlarged, and the Indians began to fare 
better. Meanwhile the scandal of their destitution and suffering forced the gov- 
ernment to increase its support and to improve its health service. The Ameri- 
canization program was carried on chiefly by the establishment of boarding 
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schools where the Indian children, separated from debilitating contact with their 
families, might more readily take on the white man’s culture, forgetting their 
own. Notwithstanding all these efforts the Indian remained obstinately Indian 
until with the passage of the Wheeler-Howard Act he was finally permitted to 
resume his tribal organization and his native culture. 

This book professedly deals primarily with Indian relations with the United 
States. No one can doubt the author’s competence or integrity. The book is 
an unbiased appraisal lacking in sweeping condemnations and unqualified 
praise. It is possible that this very caution and objectivity will limit its appeal 
to the general reader. Certainly its formidable array of factual material will 
discourage him. But to the student seeking data it is bound to be a welcome 


aid. 


Florida State University R. S. COTTERILL 


Oklahoma: Foot-Loose and Fancy-Free. By Angie Debo. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 258. Map, illustrations. $3.75.) 


When Angie Debo produces a book it is good. That should be understood 
in the beginning to prevent misunderstanding. It is unfortunate that others 
who produce books do not have Miss Debo’s vocabulary and nice sense of 
cadence. 

In her latest volume, Miss Debo writes with about the same objectivity that 
might be expected of a mother telling about her only son. But there is not even 
a pretense that this is a history in more than a thoroughly informal way. Miss 
Debo injects her own opinions, which surely are both apt and entirely in keep- 
ing with the general theme. 

A vast quantity of information is contained between these covers—data and 
facts that most native residents do not know. Thousands of Oklahomans should 
read this book just to know more about the state in which they live, if for no 
other reason. 

Systematically, and with considerable art, Miss Debo takes up the vital 
aspects of the state—agriculture, oil, history, religion, population, Indians, 
recreation, and many others. In fact many readers will discover that Oklahoma 
has more of the world’s blessings than they had thought. 

The illustrations add a great deal in verity and interest, since fine photo- 
graphs have been used and some of the shots are quite unusual. Especially 
interesting is the picture of the elderly couple watching the oil well—what a 
story that pictures tells! But where and how was that shot of the deer made? 
—well, there it is. 

Charming and entertaining are the stories—some of them rather tall—but 
the most fascinating is the information about the large herd of buffalo. Fancy 
the land which once was the home of countless buffalo having to stock its park 
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with animals from New York! The buffalo crops have been good, and today 
the Oklahoma herd is one of the two large ones in the world. Doubtless it was 
from this park that the buffalo was taken for Governor Jack Walton’s inaugu- 
ral barbecue. 

And that brings up another thing which Miss Debo handles with able at- 
tention. The liking of Oklahomans for celebrations is an annual memory for 
many. It may be an Old Settlers’ picnic, the ‘89ers’ celebration of “the 
run,” the Fourth of July, or almost any event in which a community was in- 
volved. If it is held, it will become a reunion to be remembered by all who at- 
tend. 

Reading this book will bring an understanding of the political psychology of 
the state. A strong element in the political makeup of the state is the furtive 
scheming that accompanied the period of denuding the Indians of their land 
and the famous oil deposits. The early period of statehood left an indelible 
impression on the government and the social attitudes of the people. Many of 
the present-day fortunes had their beginnings in the connivances of the first 
two decades of this century. Miss Debo has dealt with that era previously. It is 
quite intricate and involves many of the difficulties inherent to giving the Indians 
a veneer of the Anglo-American culture. For instance, in many counties a can- 
didate for an electoral office finds that a mixture of Indian blood is imperative 
and a requirement for election. 

Readers of this book will enjoy it. Those who are Oklahomans will find 
many things they did not know. Residents of other parts of the country will 
find that they knew nearly nothing of the state before. 


University of Mississippi GERALD FORBES 


Cattle Empire: The Fabulous Story of the 3,000,000 Acre XIT. By Lewis 
Nordyke. (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1949. Pp. xiv, 
273. Maps, illustrations, appendix. $4.00.) 


This is the story of the greatest ranching enterprise ever developed in the 
United States. The XIT Ranch was established by four men, none of whom 
knew anything about cattle. Yet it eventually had the finest herd of beef cattle 
in America and its influence extended from the Plains of Texas to Chicago, 
Montana, the halls of the United States Congress, and even to London and Edin- 
burgh. Texas needed a new state capitol and the constitution framed in 1875 
provided that three million acres of public land be set aside to pay for its con- 
struction. In 1875 the state legislature created by law the Capitol Reservation 
in the Panhandle. It had an average width of twenty-seven miles and extended 
north and south along the eastern border of New Mexico for nearly two 
hundred miles. The destruction of the old capitol by fire in 1881 made the 
need for prompt action imperative. Plans had already been made for a capitol 
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worthy of the largest state of the Union. It was to be built of Texas granite 
and was to be higher than the National Capitol at Washington. The contract 
for its construction was awarded to Mattheas Schnell who soon transferred it 
to four Chicago men. These were John V. Farwell, his brother Charles B. 
Farwell, Amos Babcock, and Abner Taylor. Since these men had agreed to 
accept the Capitol Reservation “‘sight unseen,” Babcock was sent to inspect the 
lands, while to Taylor was given the task of building the capitol. The Farwells 
had hoped to colonize the lands with farmers, but it was soon found that colo- 
nists would not settle lands so remote from markets. Accordingly, half a mil- 
lion acres were fenced and 22,000 head of cattle contracted for by B. H. (Bar- 
becue) Campbell, who became the first manager of the ranch. 

In the meantime Taylor had encountered unexpected difficulties in construct- 
ing the capitol. It was necessary to build a railroad nearly thirty miles long to 
reach the nearest available supply of granite. It had been estimated that the 
total cost of the building would be one and a half million dollars. By the time 
the cornerstone was laid on March 2, 1885, nearly two million dollars had al- 
ready been spent and it was clear that it would require three more years and 
over a million dollars to complete it. The Farwells now decided to fence the 
entire tract and develop it as a gigantic cattle ranch. As this would require 
enormous funds, John V. Farwell went to England and quickly organized a 
fifteen-million-dollar syndicate known as the Capitol Freehold Land and In- 
vestment Company, Ltd. It was composed of members of the British nobility 
and other wealthy men, and the chairman of its board of directors was the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, governor of the Commercial Bank of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh. The syndicate held a mortgage on the land, improvements, and cattle. 
It issued bonds which were sold to small investors. With the money thus sup- 
plied the ranch was fenced and improved, 100,000 more cattle purchased, and 
the capitol completed. 

Troubles beset the manager and the owners alike. Campbell resigned and 
was succeeded by Colonel A. G. Boyce who remained as ranch manager for 
eighteen years. Difficulties multiplied and the ranch continued to be operated 
at a loss. The British threatened to withdraw, and the Farwells leased the ranch 
from the syndicate for $450,000 a year, though it had been consistently operated 
at a loss. Two million more acres of land were leased in Montana and herds 
driven to it from Texas. The landholders did not receive their money when 
due, and to avoid a receivership the lands of the XIT were put on the market 
in 1901. Within two years considerably more than a million acres had been 
sold to ranchmen. In 1912 the XIT sold all its cattle, horses, and equipment 
to the ranching firm of Shelton and Trigg and leased to it the remaining range 
land. In 1915 all accounts were settled with the British syndicate and it was 
dissolved. 

The book is well written and tells in most interesting fashion the details of 
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this amazing story. An appendix gives reports on the Capitol Reservation lands 
by the commissioner responsible for their survey and by Babcock. Included 
also are the ranch rules written by B. H. Campbell in 1885 and the later rules 
prepared by Abner Taylor. Sixteen full-page illustrations add to the interest 
of the volume. It has, however, few citations to sources and unfortunately no 
index. This is a good book to own and to read. 


University of Oklahoma E. E. DALE 


Oil! Titan of the Southwest. By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 467. Illustrations, maps, graphs, ap- 
pendix, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Oil has been a major factor in the economy of the Southwest for half a 
century, yet here for the first time is a full-length history of this great industry. 
Carl Coke Rister, distinguished regional historian, traces the origin and de- 
velopment of the oil business in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and New Mexico, and at the same time points out the fact that the significance 
and influence of petroleum have been ‘‘so thoroughly neglected as to constitute 
a major flaw in historical writing.” This study does much to erase the flaw, and 
it is doubtful that any future historian can write of this area without listing 
Oil! Titan of the Southwest in his bibliography. 

This chronicle traces the industry from the oil spring era to the great re- 
fineries and the network of pipelines which we know today. All of the major 
oil strikes and many of the minor ones have a place here. Corsicana, Spindle- 
top, Ranger, El Dorado, Seminole, Oklahoma City, East Texas, and dozens of 
other fields have their stories told in these pages. 

This study is by no means restricted to a listing of gushers and dry holes, 
but tells also of the mass hysteria which seems always to follow the bringing 
in of a new field. The oil towns themselves, with their wild speculation, gambling 
halls, “‘working girls,’ and phenomenal growth are given careful consideration. 

Ample space is devoted to the importance of oil in wartime, and there is 
also a well-written chapter dealing with oil conservation and control. The final 
chapter, “The Impacts of Petroleum,’ is both interesting and valuable. Here 
the author points out the contributions of the oil industry to the economy of 
the Southwest and presents also petroleum’s cultural claims. Several maps and 
graphs and a number of excellent photographs add greatly to the value of the 
book. 

The study is carefully documented, and every page is obviously the product 
of extensive research. There are very few errors and most of them are of 
minor importance. However, the use of “square mile” for “acre” on page 315 
may give some readers a spectacular impression of the era of the East Texas 


oil field. 
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It is only fair to add that the preparation of this work was financed by the 
University of Oklahoma Foundation from a grant made for the purpose by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. There is a carefully written foreword 
by E. DeGolyer. | 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College RALPH W. STEEN 


Virginia on Guard: Civilian Defense and the State Militia in the Second World 
War. By Marvin Wilson Schlegel. (Richmond: Virginia State Library, 
1949. Pp. xxiv, 286. Map, illustrations, appendixes. $3.50.) 


Virginia on Guard is a record of the state’s civilian war effort from the ap- 
pointment of the Virginia Defense Council in May, 1940, until the National 
Guard replaced the last of the State Guard in June, 1947. Attempts were made 
first to organize the productive resources of the state and to assist in the related 
problems of housing, recreation, and education. When President Roosevelt 
established the Office of Civilian Defense in the spring of 1941, emphasis was 
shifted to the protection of the state from possible attack. Local governments 
were responsible for the defense of their communities, but authority remained 
in the eight regional councils which had been organized in 1940. Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia added to the confusion when he communicated directly with the 
cities and by-passed both the governor and the regional offices. Civilian defense 
had become a center of jealousy and divided authority by December, 1941. 
When war came, however, the regional offices were eliminated and the national 
government exerted an increasing influence in civilian defense. As the war 
progressed it appeared that the associated war services might be more important 
than the protective measures. Provision of war information, aid to the ration- 
ing programs, encouragement of victory gardens, and collection of scrap re- 
quired continued effort. Virginians are pictured as rather typically American 
in that all did not rally to the patriotic demands and the ardor of the zealous 
patriots cooled somewhat with the increasing security of military victory. Even 
so, Virginia remained on guard until 1947. 

Failure to analyze Virginia's contribution in relation to the general problems 
of civilian defense limits the value of the book. In it are revealed the limita- 
tions of relying too heavily on local materials in the study of a topic of na- 
tional importance. The author points accusingly at the “ ‘keenly alert inertia’ of 
Washington bureaucracy” (p. 22) as an explanation for the few contracts 
awarded to the small businessman of Virginia. Although it may be that con- 
tractual procedures cannot be justified, Mr. Schlegel fails to consider evidence 
to be found in the Hearings before the Special Committee to Study and Survey 
Problems of Small Business Enterprises (United States Senate, 77th Congress, 
2nd Session) and in War Department files that would support the view that 
contracts with small business were both costly and inefficient. Inevitably there 
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are difficulties in evaluating civilian activities. In World War II the effective- 
ness of civilian protective measures was never completely tested. Although the 
author implies that the collection of scrap was of great military importance, 
there is evidence to suggest that its major contribution was to the morale of 
the populace. Just as the water pipes of Mobile did not save the Confederacy, 
so is the conversion of a coffeepot into a B-29 a bit of exaggeration. 
Virginia on Guard is a reminder of the confused days of 1941. It is a 
symbol of Virginia’s readiness to defend. If a general study of civilian defense 
were made, Mr. Schlegel’s book would be of value as an example of the factors 
involved in local and state administration. For this, it matters little that the 


style is somewhat pedestrian and that long quotations might better have been 
paraphrased. 


Teachers College of Connecticut HAROLD J. BINGHAM 


Selective Service in North Carolina in World War II. By Spencer Bidwell King, 
Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv, 
451. Maps, illustrations, appendices, bibliography. $6.00.) 


With considerable assistance from the Institute for Research in Social Science 
of the University of North Carolina, the author’s doctoral dissertation at that 
institution has been converted into a thick book of closely printed pages which 
will be recognized as one of the more useful studies in the war history of our 
times at the state level. Present and future generations of social scientists will 
be grateful for this analysis of the operation of conscription in North Carolina 
during 1940-1947. It gives the accessibility of print to a massive body of com- 
parative statistics concerning registrants, inductions, and deferments attributable 
to dependency, agricultural and industrial employment, physical and mental un- 
fitness, and religious scruples. Not embellished with literary attractions, it con- 
tains scarcely a felicitous phrase. It is topical rather than chronological, analyti- 
cal rather than narrative. It is a work of industry without genius. 

The core of this book is to be found in its sixty-four tables and twenty-four 
figures. At times the text becomes little more than an obvious commentary on 
these statistics and charts. Examples of naive and illogical interpretations ap- 
pear in the sentences which straddle pages 154-55 and 355-56. But war 
historians of other states will find helpful the comparative nature of some of 
these statistics and the author’s brief summary of the evolution of modern con- 
scription, though the index is incomplete even as to the text itself and excludes 
all other matter. The author has written almost exclusively from Selective 
Service records—he has made no use whatsoever of local newspapers to show 
what editors, the writers of letters to editors, and newsworthy persons whose 
opinions were quoted thought about the impact of Selective Service—and there 
is a timidity about his writing which this reviewer deems both maddening and 
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culpable, though it was dictated, in part, by known restrictions against the 
publication of certain data in these public records. Examples of this annoying, 
indeed baffling, tendency toward obscurity can be seen on pages 119, 124-26, 
131, 336-51, and 356-57. It is natural to wish that the identity of these specific 
businessmen, counties, and local boards had been revealed meaningfully by 
name. 

This reviewer has noted typographical errors on pages 189, 266, 293, 350, 
and 436, and he deplores some of the author’s practices in regard to punctua- 
tion and footnotes. More serious is the fact that figures 4 and 22-24, but not 
their captions, are printed upside down. Finally, one might quarrel with the 
undue deference to governors which presumably dictated the listing of the 
twelve illustrations in an unusual order. 


World War II History Division, W. Epwin HEMPHILL 
Virginia State Library 


Our Sovereign State. Edited by Robert S. Allen. (New York: Vanguard Press, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. xxxvili, 413. $5.00.) 


Academic students of state government are likely to dismiss Mr. Allen’s 
book as an ephemeral, journalistic effort to revive the high art of muckraking. 
Its blatancy and stridency invite that disposition, yet the problems posed by 
the book are far more important than the book itself. Those problems turn 
around the role of the American states in the democratic process at the middle 
of the twentieth century. 

Mr. Allen has brought together essays by a round dozen newspapermen on 
the politics of their respective states: Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Nebraska, Texas, Utah, and 
California. The pattern of treatment results in a discussion for each state of the 
general spirit of its politics, the principal political leaders, the character of the 
legislature, the role of the lobby, and such topics. Mr. Allen contributes a 
thirty-page introduction in which he diagnoses the ailments of the state in 
general. 

The analysis is uniformly depressing. Perhaps it is more depressing than 
reality warrants. The picture is one of reactionary domination of state govern- 
ments, of deprivation of democratic rights, of incompetence in administration, 
of outright venality, and of a multitude of evils which bring into play all the 
apparatus of Roget for their description. The prevailing tone is illustrated by 
Mr. Allen's characterization of the state legislatures as ‘the bawdy houses of 
state government.” They are, as a whole, he says, without exception “a 
shambles of mediocrity, incompetence, hooliganism, and venality.” 

Even after due allowance for the exuberance of reporters freed of the re- 
straints of the local editorial desk and stimulated by the prospect of a market 
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for their wares, there is in all this sort of evaluation too much truth for com- 
fort. Moreover, there is an embarrassingly wide variance between the accounts 
by Mr. Allen and his associates and those of the standard texts on state govern- 
ment. The error is by no means entirely on Mr. Allen’s side. Nor is it neces- 
sarily the principal moral of this tale that the texts on state government should 
be rewritten: The question posed, although not explicitly stated by Mr. Allen, 
is whether federalism is an anachronism in a highly integrated society, whether 
the conditions described by Mr. Allen and his associates may not be an almost 
inevitable characteristic of the units of a federal system under our present 
social and economic circumstances. 


Yale University V. O. Key, Jr. 


The Direct Primary in Georgia. By L. M. Holland. Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Vol. XXX, No. 4. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949. 
Pp. 125. Bibliography. $2.00.) 


Although the direct primary has been studied in several states, this is the first 
comprehensive critical study made of it in the one-party states of the deep 
South. This monograph is timely in view of the recent Supreme Court decisions 
concerning southern primaries and the effects of these decisions upon the tradi- 
tional workings of the political machinery in the deep South. 

The study traces the origin and development of the direct primary from the 
Reconstruction period to 1947. The treatment is, in most instances, chronologi- 
cal. The attractiveness of the study is enhanced by the author's decision to 
weave the evolution of the direct primary machinery around political person- 
alities and issues. In this way, the effects of the parts played by factional and 
interest groups have been brought into focus. 

Georgia’s direct primary arose from the Reconstruction era as a means of 
assuring the Democratic leaders a united front against the Republicans and In- 
dependents. Its early development was irregular and by counties. In this period 
the local county democratic executive committees made and administered the 
rules. In order to protect the primaries from people who were not members 
of the Democratic party, Democratic leaders gradually had the main features 
of the primary rules enacted into the Georgia election laws. The most signifi- 
cant legislation was that of 1917 when the General Assembly enacted the Neill 
Primary Law. This act legalized the county unit system which has become the 
basis for domination of urban centers by the rural counties. 

In Dr. Holland’s conclusions the salient weaknesses in the operation of the 
primaries are stated. The effects of the primary on the importance placed in 
the general elections, the dominant influence of the faction winning the guberna- 
torial nomination in setting up the rules for the next primary, the tendency to 
ignore national and international issues in primary campaigns inherent in the 
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system, and the use of the county unit system as a political football by which 
rural and urban differences are exaggerated and the influence of urban voters 
seriously curtailed are some very important points brought forth and empha- 
sized. 

The inclusion of an index would have added to ease in using the monograph. 
The bibliography is excellent. It is unfortunate that no minutes of the Demo- 
cratic party primary have been kept, and, consequently, newspapers were often 
the only available sources on the internal workings of the state and county party 
organizations. The style is clear and lucid for a work of this nature. Practically 
no typographical errors have been detected. However, Williamson County (p. 
101) was used instead of what must have been meant for Wilkinson County ; 
there is no Williamson County in Georgia. By and large the author has done 
a commendable piece of research and has presented his findings in an attractive 
manner. Students of the direct primary in the deep South are indebted to Dr. 
Holland for throwing much new light on a subject that is notorious for its ability 
to generate more heat than light. A word of caution implicit in this study is 
that factional rivalries have played an important part in determining the develop- 
ment of the Georgia direct primary. It would be dangerous to apply uncriti- 


cally any generalizations concerning the Georgia experience to other states in 
the South. 


West Georgia College L. E. ROBERTS 


Queen New Orleans: City by the River. By Harnett T. Kane. (New York: 
William Morrow & Company, 1949. Pp. x, 374. Map, illustrations, ap- 
pendix. $5.00.) 


Although this work covers New Orleans from the eighteenth century to the 
present, the years of concentration are those of the nineteenth century. Little 
attention is paid to politics or to economic history, and such matters, except in 
Chapter 12, appear as incidental to some biographical sketch or social topic. 

This book has some defects which would be obvious to any professional his- 
torian, as well as having less evident faults. For example, there are no foot- 
notes and no bibliography. The work has considerable merit also, but this is 
less obvious. 

Questions may be raised as to the interpretation of history. It may be doubted 
that W. C. C. Claiborne ‘‘succeeded at his task of reconciling, in the main, two 
nearly irreconcilable peoples” (p. 105), in the light of later friction between 
Creoles and Americans. In view of the emphasis on social history, there is 
surprisingly little about the newspapers of New Orleans, and less about the 
many writers of books who have lived in the Crescent City. The exceptional is 
stressed at the expense of the ordinary and the usual. Although the plain folk 
appear as early as page 9, the book pays scant attention to the average white 
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American as such. However, immigration, a very important subject in New Or- 
leans, receives interesting treatment. It may be doubted that the only thing 
worth remembering about John Slidell was his use of repeaters at the polls. 
Perhaps it is for the best that this title has largely ignored political history. 

The work contains some vital, short biographical sketches. They are too 
numerous to list in entirety, but the following examples illustrate some of the 
better ones: Lola Montez, Adalina Patti, Tom Anderson, Samuel J. Peters, 
José Llulla, Baronness Pontalba, Alexander Milne, James H. Caldwell, Noah 
Ludlow, Julia Calvé, Jenny Lind, Louis Armstrong, Fanny Elssler, Buddy Bol- 
den, Paul Morphy, Dominique You, and “Count” Arnaud. Musicians, actors, 
and other people of the stage are prominent among the best sketches. 

Chronology is treated in a manner which is very likely to cause confusion. 
After reading about the career of Bernard Marigny, mostly during the nineteenth 
century, in Chapter 1, the reader proceeds to the eighteenth-century fictional 
heroine Manon Lescaut in Chapter 2, to other eighteenth-century topics in 
Chapters 3 and 4, to nineteenth-century Americans in Chapter 5, and to 
eighteenth-century Almonester in Chapter 6. The jumping chronology some- 
times appears within as well as between chapters, between decades as well as 
centuries. 

However, would one throw aside George Sala or George W. Cable because 
of unsystematic arrangement or for want of documentation? Portions of Queen 
New Orleans might properly be classified with travel accounts and writings of 
first-hand literary observers of the New Orleans scene. The author is a keen 
observer and, from internal criticism, evidently one who has seen much of the 
locale he describes. He is a good reporter. The prose style is effective through- 
out the book. It is evident that the author loves his subject, and he has the skill 
to tell a good tale. 

The best chapters of the book are toward the end, and it is too bad that more 
space was not given to the later history of New Orleans. The appendix is one 
of the most interesting and most valuable portions of the work. This is a 
travelers’ guide to New Orleans. This guide, taken with a map, preferably a 
map more detailed than that in Queen New Orleans, should enable any 
outlander to plan without further aid an interesting and gastronomically suc- 
cessful trip through the Crescent City. 

Some of the more interesting chapters discuss: jazz (15), opera and other 
music (13), the stage (9), “The Art of Eating’’ (17), cemeteries (16), and 
yellow fever (11). In the valuable essay on the New Orleans opera this book 
points to the need for further research and writing on the subject. 


However, if New Orleans ever was a queen, she was such a one as Isabella 
Il. 


University of Alabama CHARLES G. SUMMERSELL 
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Libraries of the Southeast: A Report of the Southeastern States Cooperative 
Library Survey, 1946-1947. Edited by Louis R. Wilson and Marion A. 
Milczewski. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxvi, 301. Diagrams. $2.50.) 


Many things we have long suspected about our libraries are presented as 
documented facts in Libraries of the Southeast. Seven millions of our fellow 
Southerners have no public libraries, and many existing public libraries are 
woefully weak. The great majority of the 42,000 schools in the region with the 
largest proportion of children of school age “largely lack books and libraries 
for the stimulation and development of their understanding.” State aid (for 
example, the shamefully inadequate $25,000 in 1949-1950 for the Kentucky 
State Library Extension Division) is in a rudimentary condition despite general 
recognition of a state library agency as ‘‘the focal point for dynamic library 
leadership.” Except in the Lexington-Louisville-Cincinnati area (with the 
greatest concentration of library resources in the whole region) library service 
for Negroes is substandard. Five university libraries have more than a half 
million volumes, but research of the caliber we need must have better support 
than is implied by these figures. 

These are some of the broad generalizations which may be made on the basis 
of the Southeastern States Cooperative Library Survey. Although it was initi- 
ated by the Tennessee Valley Library Council for the benefit of the seven Valley 
states (Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia), South Carolina and Florida, the two remaining states in the 
Southeastern Library Association, were also included. Thirteen questionnaires 
and nine book check lists provided masses of data which were a challenge to 
the scholarship even of Dr. Wilson, but the present volume (with over a 
hundred tables) tells the story succinctly and effectively. 

Historians will be somewhat disappointed at the skimpy data on historical 
collections and specific indications of holdings. This information was far beyond 
the scope of the present volume, but it remains a challenge to southern his- 
torians to conduct a comprehensive and specific survey of resources in their 
field, noting archival as well as printed materials. Indeed, if a librarian may 
make so bold as to offer a suggestion, it would not be out of order to devote 
a session of the next Southern Historical Association meeting to this vital prob- 
lem. 

It is a good book. The research is exemplary, in effect a model for younger 
scholars from the hand of the elder statesman of scientific method in research 
in librarianship. The maiden effort of the North Carolina Press in offset print- 
ing does not measure up to standards set by Chicago and Edwards. Tables 80 
and 81 on page 189 should be on page 204 where tables 69 and 70 appear, 
and other technical deficiencies can be pointed out. This reviewer can disagree, 
for reasons too numerous to list here, with only one major recommendation, 
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that a ‘‘top flight graduate school leading to the doctorate” be established in 
a southeastern university. However, the corollary recommendation for research 
in library problems of the Southeast is most significant and should be given 
serious consideration by librarians and academic departments interested in re- 
search and by bureaus of public administration. 


University of Kentucky LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


A Bibliography of Kentucky History. By J. Winston Coleman, Jr. (Lexington: 


University of Kentucky Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 516. Frontispiece, appendix. 
$10.00.) 


In his enlightening volume on the art of bibliography, Henry Bartlett Van 
Hoesen remarks that a scholar cannot make a living from bibliography or achieve 
a reputation from it comparable to the one more original research can win. 
Furthermore, a bibliography is out of date as soon as it is printed, for the ob- 
vious reason stated myriads of years ago by the Preacher of Ecclesiastes. But 
these circumstances, or even the dull drudgery of the task, apparently do not 
prevent the labor of love of interested scholars; nor should they occasion the 
withholding of praise for a task well done. 

Mr. Coleman is the author of several volumes in the field of Kentucky history. 
He is also a collector of Kentucky materials. Both have taught him the need 
for such a bibliography as he has compiled. Starting with his own collection 
and branching out, frequently through the assistance of others interested in 
the field, to many libraries, he has worked to make this list as complete as pos- 
sible. He has not, however, included material, the value of which appears 
ephemeral. Only pertinent books in Kentucky history, he explains in his in- 
troduction, are listed, without regard to place of publication, date, and the 
birthplace of the writer. It is not a list of Kentucky imprints or of Kentucky 
writers. Newspaper and magazine articles are not listed, nor are poetry and 
fiction, ‘except in a few instances where a book is based on facts or borders 
closely on history.” 

The entries total 3,571, grouped under 76 general heads. In each instance, 
the name of a library where the book can be found is given, and in those places 
where it is possible, two are named. In addition, the holdings of the University 
of Kentucky Library are given in an appendix. An author index is included, but 
a subject index, which would have furnished a better breakdown than the 
general headings do, is lacking. The books are described only for their con- 
tent bearing on Kentucky history and are not evaluated. The bibliographic 
material follows the usual pattern, and the volume is attractively printed and 
bound. 

There should be no need to point out the value of such a book. Anyone who 
has worked in local or state history knows the difficulty experienced in finding 
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printed sources without such an aid. Mr. Coleman states that Kentuckians have 
been more given to creating history than recording it. That is equally true of 
the other southern states. Even less effort has been expended on compiling 
state bibliographies. This reviewer has been working on some phases of Ten- 
nessee history in recent years. A book such as this about Tennessee would have 
proved a godsend more than once. Mr. Coleman is to be congratulated con- 
sequently not only upon a task which he has successfully accomplished, but 
also for setting an example for other interested individuals to follow for their 
states. 


University of Chattanooga GILBERT E. GOVAN 


Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. Edited by Ernest W. Winkler, with 
a foreword by Thomas W. Streeter. (Austin: The Texas State Historical 
Association, 1949. Pp. xx, 352. $12.50.) 


After reading the foreword to this book one cannot avoid the feeling that 
any other attempt to review it represents an act of supererogation. With the 
skill of an experienced bibliographer and the enthusiasm of a collector, Mr. 
Streeter describes its scope and the significance of its contribution. To this Mr. 
Winkler adds in his preface a lucid statement of the circumstances of its prepara- 
tion from the experimental beginnings as a part of the American Imprints In- 
ventory to the completion of the project under the co-sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and the Texas State Library, and its publication in preliminary 
form in twelve installments in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly from 
April, 1943, to April, 1946. That this book is much more than simply a reprint 
of the preliminary version is demonstrated in the insertion of approximately 
two hundred additional titles, the deletion of at least a score of doubtful items, 
and the supplying of more complete information concerning numerous others. 

Although Mr. Winkler modestly refers to his work as not being definitive, it 
is perhaps safe to say that no future search is likely to change materially the 
record which he has compiled. In this list of some sixteen hundred titles one 
finds every possible type of entry from one-page notices of balls, weddings, 
and funerals to thick octavo volumes of legislative proceedings. Starting with 
the data derived from library holdings, which had been assembled by the 
American Imprints Inventory, he has supplemented that material by a search 
for references to titles in the legislative journals and in the newspapers of the 
period and by inquiries of private collectors. The care with which he gives the 
sources of his information and the frankness of his repeated notations of items 
not seen by him inspire confidence in the character of his work. 

Anticipating the possible criticism that ‘the inclusion of ephemera may seem 
a waste of space,” the editor properly points out that ‘However insignificant 
an imprint may appear, it may furnish a clue to the existence of a press, a 
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printer, or the location of some person, activity, or condition of more than 
passing interest” (p. xv). Actually, one may find here not merely a record of 
what was printed in the state between annexation and secession, but also a guide 
to a wealth of source material on the political, economic, and social activities 
of a people who were emerging from the conditions of a frontier environment. 
By means of the excellent analytical index it is possible to single out with a 
minimum of difficulty the material on such topics, for example, as entertain- 
ments, masonic activities, religious interests, railroad promotion, the develop- 
ment of towns and cities, and writings by or about scores of individuals from 
politicians to preachers. In short, this book is an indispensable bibliographical 
tool for every serious student of Texas history. 


Vanderbilt University WILLIAM C, BINKLEY 


COMMUNICATIONS 
November 8, 1949 
THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History: 


It has been called to my attention that in my review of H. Allen Gosnell’s 
Guns on the Western Waters (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1949), in the May, 1949, issue of the Journal of Southern History, 1 said that 
the copy which I had for review had fewer illustrations than were listed. My 
copy proved to be a defective one. I hope that no one will be deterred from 
becoming a purchaser by reason of my comments on the illustrations. 

I have since had an opportunity to examine a perfect copy of the book, and 
I am happy to make this correction. 


WILLIAM M. ROBINSON, JR. 


November 9, 1949 
THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF SOUTHERN History: 


Professor Ted R. Worley’s ‘‘Arkansas and the Money Crisis of 1836-1837” 
which appeared in the May number of the Journal of Southern History is so 
well presented, so useful, that I hesitate to cavil at one point that seems to call 
for slight amplification. Speaking of the “low cost of land” that prevailed after 
the issuance of the Specie Circular in 1836 he leaves the reader with the im- 
pression that land in Arkansas could be acquired in 80 or 160 acre tracts for 
as little as two cents an acre. It is true many thousands of acres were sold at 
tax sale for such figures but the tax title only passed and that was not a good 
title. It was an encumbrance upon the fee, had nuisance value, might entitle 
the holder to take up residence upon or to utilize the land if it was not other- 
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wise occupied. The holder of the tax title could not eject the patent or fee 
holder from the land nor could he borrow on his title which had little market 
value. He was rarely a settler but was a person of means who bought the tax 
title to take advantage of the high interest he could exact from the patent or fee 
holder who would sooner or later be interested in clearing his title of the en- 
cumbrance. Land of every quality was sold at the tax sale; it was not ‘‘picked- 
over.’ An examination of the abstracts of title would probably show that few 
tracts in private ownership in Arkansas prior to 1840 had not been sold for 
taxes ON OMe Or More occasions. 


PAUL W. GATES 


Historical News and Notices 


The following committee appointments for the year 1950 have been made 
by William C. Binkley, the president of the Southern Historical Association: 
Committee on Program: James C. Bonner, Georgia State College for Women, 
chairman; John K. Bettersworth, Mississippi State College; Elizabeth Cometti, 
Marshall College; Thomas P. Govan, University of the South; and Shelby T. 
McCloy, University of Kentucky. Committee on Nominations: William G. 
Bean, Washington and Lee University, chairman; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana 
State University; J. Harold Easterby, South Carolina Historical Commission ; 
Henry T. Shanks, Birmingham-Southern College; and Nannie M. Tilley, East 
Texas State Teachers College. Committee on Local Arrangements: Walter B. 
Posey, Agnes Scott College, chairman; other members to be selected by the 
chairman. Committee on Membership: William M. E. Rachal, University of 
Virginia, chairman; other members to be announced later. 


PERSONAL 


Francis G. Guittard has retired from the chairmanship of the history depart- 
ment at Baylor University after forty-four years of continuous service in that 
position. Professor Guittard, who will continue to teach part time, has been 
succeeded as chairman by Jefferson D. Bragg. Ralph L. Lynn is on leave from 
Baylor to work toward the doctorate in the University of Wisconsin. Joe Carl 
McElhannon has been appointed instructor of history. 


The Air Force Historical Division moved from Washington, D. C., to Max- 
well Field Air Force Base, Alabama, in September. Historians who moved with 
the office include Albert F. Simpson, Air Force Historian, Chauncey Sanders, 
Edith C. Rodgers, C. Juliette Abington, Robert F. Futrell, Robert T. Finney, 
Martin Goldman, Ernest L. Jones, and Captain B. L. Mortensen. The staff has 
been enlarged by the addition of historians who formerly comprised the Docu- 
mentary Research Section of the Air University: Charles M. Thomas, Hilton 
P. Goss, Earl R. McClendon, Woodford A. Heflin, Raymond Estep, Eugene M. 
Emme, Oron P. South, Robert W. Schmidt, Littleton B. Atkinson, Carmen 
White, Eolian R. Lawrence, and Mary C. McRee. The Historical Division con- 
tinues to maintain a liaison office in Washington staffed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Arthur J. Larsen, H. L. Bowen, and Alfred Goldberg. Mr. Futrell is on a year’s 
leave of absence to complete work on his doctorate at Vanderbilt University. 


Ruth Stephens has been promoted from associate professor to professor of 
history in the University of Tennessee. 
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Malcolm Lester, Mercer University, is on leave for the year 1949-1950 to do 
graduate study in history in the University of London and to do research for 
his doctoral dissertation at the University of Virginia on the influence of British 
naval policy upon Anglo-American relations, 1783-1812. 


Ted R. Worley of Arkansas State Teachers College is on leave to complete 
his doctorate at the University of Texas. William A. Bultmann and Keith Stuart 
Petersen have been appointed associate professors at Arkansas State Teachers 
College for the year 1949-1950. 


Walter B. Posey, Agnes Scott College and Emory University, will teach in 
the 1950 summer session of the University of Maryland. 


Henry S. Stroupe has been promoted from assistant to associate professor of 
history in Wake Forest College. He and Percival Perry will be on leave during 
the summer of 1950 with Carnegie grants to do research in the history of the 
Old South. Professor Perry will make a study of the turpentine industry, and 
Professor Stroupe will study religious newspapers. 


Jack K. Williams has been promoted from instructor to assistant professor 
of history in Clemson College. William E. Webb has been granted leave to 
study in the University of Virginia. Robert S. Lambert, doctoral candidate of 
the University of North Carolina, has been appointed instructor to teach Mr. 
Webb's classes at Clemson. 


Robert Griswold, Shepherd College, is attending Syracuse University where 
he is doing graduate work in international affairs. Shepherd College recently 
held a week’s workshop and conference on the United Nations, with Helen 
Dwight Reid serving as director. The United States Office of Education and 
the Department of State provided specialists for the conference. 


Joseph O. Baylen joined the staff of the Georgia Teachers College in Sep- 
tember as associate professor of history. 


J. Clark Easton has been promoted to professor of history in West Virginia 
University. Visiting professors in the summer session will be Ollinger Cren- 
shaw of Washington and Lee University and H. Gresham Toole of Marshall 
College. 


John Bennett Walters has been promoted to professor of history in Emory 
and Henry College. 


Evelyn Wiley, who taught in American University during the first semester 
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of 1949-1950, returned to her regular position in Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege in February. 


Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky, was guest speaker at the Social 
Science Round Table of Mississippi State College on December 5. His subject 
was ‘The Rural South as Seen in Two of Its Institutions.”’ Professor Clark will 
be on leave from March 1 to June 1 to teach in the University of Vienna. 


T. L. Patrick, after a year’s leave for graduate study in the University of 
North Carolina, has returned to Catawba College as a member of the history 
department. 


Lillian Parker Wallace of Meredith College has been promoted to professor 
of history. 


David A. Lockmiller, president of the University of Chattanooga, gave the 
principal address at the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of North Carolina 
State College. Marvin L. Brown, Jr., formerly of Haverford College, has been 
appointed instructor of history and political science in North Carolina State 
College. 


John George, formerly of Rutgers University, became a member of the social 
science faculty in East Carolina Teachers College at the beginning of the winter 
quarter. 


Iva Hardin has resigned as librarian of the Kentucky Historical Society to 
head the cataloging department of the Montana State College library. 


Adelaide Lisetta Fries, a distinguished North Carolina historian, died in 
Winston-Salem on November 29. Perhaps her greatest service to history was 
the editing of The Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, seven volumes 
published between 1922 and 1947 by the North Carolina State Department of 
Archives and History. She also edited and wrote other books and contributed 
articles to historical journals. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A joint meeting of the Tennessee Historical Society and the East Tennessee 
Historical Society was held in Knoxville on December 9-10, 1949. The prin- 
cipal address was given by Daniel M. Robison, newly appointed librarian and 
archivist of the Tennessee State Library, who spoke on “State Library Problems 
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from an Historian’s Point of View.’ Reports were heard on the local historical 
projects of Blount Memorial Park and Fort Loudoun, and a tour was made to 
these places. 


At the fall meeting of the North Carolina Historical Society in Chapel Hill 
on November 4, R. D. W. Connor gave the presidential address, ‘The Genesis 
of Higher Education in North Carolina.” Other papers on the history of North 
Carolina education were also presented. Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University, 
was elected president of the society; Rosser H. Taylor, Western Carolina 
Teachers College, was elected vice-president; and Cecil Johnson, Chapel Hill, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


The twenty-third annual session of the North Carolina State Art Society 
was held in Raleigh on November 30, and the ninth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiquities was held there on 
the following day. On December 2 Raleigh was host to the forty-ninth meeting 
of the State Literary and Historical Association. Features of the Association’s 
session were the presidential address by W. T. Bost of Raleigh, the presentation 
of the Mayflower award to Phillips Russell of Chapel Hill for his book, The 
Woman Who Rang the Bell (reviewed in the November, 1949, issue of the 
Journal), and an illustrated lecture by Thomas J. Wertenbaker on ‘The Re- 
storation of Colonial Williamsburg.” Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University, was 
elected to the presidency of the Association. 

Also meeting in Raleigh during the first two days of December were the 
North Carolina Society of County Historians and the North Carolina Folklore 
Society. 


The third annual Social Science Forum in the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, November 10-12, 1949, attracted daily audiences 
averaging fifteen hundred persons and over two hundred student and faculty 
delegates from colleges in seven states. Forum leaders were Louis M. Hacker, 
Columbia University; Caroline F. Ware, American University and Howard 
University; Otto Klineberg, Columbia University; Glenn Negley, Duke Uni- 
versity; Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina; Quincy Wright, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Paul Douglas, United States Senator from Illinois. 
Discussions centered around the gap between social science theory and the 
actual practices of society, particularly in the areas of minorities, the welfare 
state, and nationalism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Texas Collection of Baylor University has recently acquired several 
thousand additional manuscripts, diaries, and books of William Carey Crane, 
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prominent nineteenth-century minister and educator, and the personal and legal 
papers of Judge John D. Freeman of McGregor, Texas, some of which date 
back to the eighteenth century and relate to the life of a freed slave. 


The Margaret I. King Library of the University of Kentucky has received an 
extensive and valuable collection of Kentucky newspapers from the state court 
of appeals. The following papers are included: Frankfort Palladium, 1798- 
1803; Frankfort Commonwealth, 1835-1871; Franklin Farmer, 1838-1840; 
Kentucky Yeoman, 1841-1886; the Capitol, 1885-1897; Frankfort News, 
1910-1911; Louisville Evening Bulletin, 1851-1857; Louisville Daily Demo- 
crat, 1851-1868; Louisville Daily Times, 1852-1857; Louisville Daily Journal, 
1852-1861; Louisville Dispatch, 1898-1900; Louisville Commercial, 1882- 
1883; Louisville Daily Courier, 1851-1868; Louisville Herald, 1925; Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 1869-1928; the Presbyterian Sabbath-School Visitor, 1860; 
the Youth’s Sunday School Gazette, 1860; Lexington Observer and Reporter, 
1845-1851; Kentucky Gazette, 1866-1874; Shelby News, 1857-1858; Maysville 
Eagle, 1857-1858; Lebanon Post, 1852-1857; Kentucky New Era, 1851-1854; 
Cynthiana News, 1851-1873; Carroll County Times, 1855; Pick and Plow, 
1853-1854; Family Mirror, 1852-1853; Kentucky Tribune, 1851-1857; Carroll 
Courier, 1851-1852; Owensboro Gazette, 1852-1854; Democratic Banner, 
1852-1853; Owensboro Daily Tribune, 1895-1896; Bardstown Herald, 1851- 
1855; Kentucky Age, 1856-1857; and Georgetown Herald, 1851-1852. 


The-North Carolina Baptist Collection of the Wake Forest College library 
has acquired recently the church record books of Elm Grove, 1846-1864; Great 
Cohary, 1790-1856; Jersey, 1789-1797; Liberty, 1832-1841; Louisburg, 1854- 
1877; Mill Creek (Brunswick County), 1818-1848; Mount Vernon, 1840- 
1857; Sandy Creek, 1773-1845; and Swift Creek, 1808-1849. 


Recent accessions of the Maryland Hall of Records from public and private 
sources are listed in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Archivist of the Hall 
of Records. The fifty-three page report covers the activities of the Hall of 
Records for the fiscal year July 1, 1948, through June 30, 1949. 


The Maryland Historical Society has received a ledger containing the accounts 
of Hope Mills, Queen Anne’s County, 1799-1800, and of John Randall & 
Company, Annapolis, 1806-1807; the account book of Randall & Co., Annap- 
olis, and its successor, 1820-1825; a letter of Henry Clay to Israel and John 
Pleasants, 1804; and five Civil War letters of Somerville Sollers. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces for spring 
publication the Virginia Gazette Index, 1736-1780, prepared by Lester J. Cappon 
and Stella F. Duff. The Index, in two volumes, will be approximately one 
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thousand pages in length and will sell for $50. A positive microfilm print of 
the Gazette may be purchased separately for $50; the Index and microfilm are 
offered together for $75. The detailed guide to 1,687 issues of the second oldest 
paper in the South “is the only published index to any colonial newspaper.” 


The South Carolina Historical Commission has undertaken a program to 
reproduce basic documents of the state’s history in inexpensive editions. These 
will be edited by competent authorities and issued separately in folder form. 
A title page and table of contents will be issued when the series is complete 
for those who wish to bind the documents in one book. J. H. Easterby has 
edited one of the first of these folders, The Constitution of 1776 (Columbia, 
Historical Commission of South Carolina, [1950], pp. 6, $0.10). A short in- 
troduction and a note on sources precede the text. 


The Committee on Education, Training and Research in Race Relations of 
the University of Chicago, in co-operation with the American Council on Race 
Relations, has published an Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Rela- 
tions (Volume 2, Bulletin No. 1 [September 30, 1949}, pp. 64, $1.00). This 
work consists of descriptions of 436 books, articles, and reported unpublished 
research projects in the field of cultural and racial relationships during 1948. 
About a fourth of the entries concern Negro-white relations. 


A volume of high significance for historians of the eighteenth century, and 
especially for historians of the American frontier, has been made available by 
the University of Pittsburgh Press, Thomas Pownall’s A Topographical De- 
scription of the Dominions of the United States of America (Pittsburgh, 1949, 
pp. xvi, 235, illustrations, appendix, bibliography, map, $10.00), edited by Lois 
Mulkearn. Pownall published his book in 1776, and by 1784 he was ready to 
bring out a revised and considerably larger edition, but he did not do so. Mrs. 
Mulkearn’s edition contains his corrections and new material, and her notes 
carefully identify the people and places referred to in the text. Facsimiles of 
some of Pownall’s holograph additions serve as illustrations. An especially 
valuable feature is the reproduction in large, folding form of Lewis Evans’ 
map (1755) with Pownall’s emendations and comments. There is a foreword 
by Lawrence Henry Gipson. The publisher has done a distinguished job of 
bookmaking. 


For the legion of college teachers dissatisfied with their introductory course 
in American history, a new method is offered by Nationalism and Sectionalism 
in America, 1775-1877: Select Problems in Historical Interpretation (New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1949, pp. xvi, 362, notes, $2.75), by David 
M. Potter and Thomas G. Manning. The superficiality of the usual survey 
course may be avoided, the compilers of this book believe, if intensive study 
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of underlying and recurring issues accompanies study of a textbook. They state 
that this analytical approach, which has been used successfully at Yale Uni- 
versity for four years, enables the student to see the pertinence of the past to 
the present, shows him the nature of the historian’s raw materials and task, 
and forces him to grapple with conflicting evidence. Editorial statements of 
the question, pertinent source readings, and occasional interpretive essays—often 
sharply disagreeing—by present-day historians are given for twelve problems: 
“Beginnings of American Nationalism—The Revolutionary Period,” ‘Nation- 
alism and Union—Establishment of the Republic,” “Nationalism and Section- 
alism,” “Life in the North and West,” “Life in the South and the Clash of 
Sections,” ‘‘Slavery—The Sectional Touchstone,” “The American Abolitionists,” 
“Slavery in Politics,” “Sectionalism and the Constitution—The Nature of the 
Union,” ‘The Outbreak of the Civil War,” ‘Interpretations of the Civil War,” 
and “The Political Status of the Negro after Appomattox—An Issue between 
the Nation and the Section.” 


The fifth edition of Documents of American History (2 vols. in 1, New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949, pp. xxvi, 450, 759, $5.00), edited 
by Henry Steele Commager, adds nineteen new documents presenting postwar 
developments. The growing bulk of the book, however, forced Mr. Commager 
to drop sixteen of the documents in the fourth edition. The most recent in- 
clusions reflect the acceptance by the United States of world-wide responsibili- 
ties, concern about disloyalty, and such enduring issues as the extension of civil 
and human rights and the separation of church and state. 


The Hours and the Ages: A Sequence of Americans (New York, William 
Sloane Associates, Inc., 1949, pp. [xii], 304, note on authorities, $3.50), by 
Edward Nicholas, is an attempt to probe the “inner creative spirit” unifying 
life as it was represented in such varied Americans as Eliza Lucas, the Rev. 
Charles Chauncy, Sam Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Margaret 
Fuller, and Jessie Benton Frémont. Mr. Nicholas can re-create a scene, make his 
characters live, and weave them into the pattern of their times. But there is an 
Emersonian mistiness when he leaves the individual and muses upon “the spirit.” 


Your Most Humble Servant (New York, Julian Messner, Inc., 1949, pp: 
xii, 235, notes on sources, $3.00), by Shirley Graham, is a fictionalized biog- 
raphy of Benjamin Banneker, an eighteenth-century Maryland free Negro 
clockmaker, mathematician, astronomer, surveyor of Washington, and almanac 
compiler. Miss Graham tells his story effectively, but the fiction is too obtrusive 
at times, at least for a historian, particularly the description of Jefferson’s 
soliloquy as he read Banneker's letter. 


An above-average tourist’s guide is Fabulous Dare: The Story of Dare County 
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{North Carolina] Past and Present (Kitty Hawk, N. C., Dare Press, 1949, pp. 
{viii}, 71, illustrations, $1.00), by David Stick. Within its covers are described 
the founding of Roanoke and the mystery which surrounds the Lost Colony, 
the first airplane flight, shipwrecks over the years, the best times for fishing and 
hunting, and other items of interest to holidaying travelers. 


Belvidere: A Plantation Memory (Columbia, University of South Carolina 
Press, 1949, pp. xii, 115, illustrations, appendix, $3.50), by Anne Sinkler Fish- 
burne, is a warm, rambling remembrance of life among the gentry in the Caro- 
lina Low Country. It also memorializes a home now buried “‘beneath the muddy 
waters of Lake Marion” because the old families of the neighborhood were 
unable to withstand the call for hydroelectric power. Mrs. Fishburne’s story is 
mainly of her girlhood in the early twentieth century, but she also quotes letters 
from a Philadelphia bride brought home to Belvidere in the 1840's. South- 
erners and others of the romantic school will love it; hard-bitten realists may 
find the jessamine, weddings, ring tourneys, horse races, and happy Negroes a 
bit cloying. 


J. H. Easterby has compiled a Guide to the Study and Reading of South 
Carolina History: Topical Lists (Columbia, Historical Commission of South 
Carolina, 1949, pp. [viii], 56, $0.50) as Number 1 of South Carolina Bibliog- 
raphies. For each of the thirty topics there are references to appropriate read- 
ings in secondary works, sources, and teaching aids. 


Western Minerva, or American Annals of Knowledge and Literature was 
the title of a quarterly journal of comment that Constantine S. Rafinesque pro- 
posed to publish at Lexington, Kentucky, in 1821, but his enemies persuaded 
the printer to suppress it after the first number had been set in type but before 
it could be published. From the only page-proof copy known to exist, Peter 
Smith has reproduced this first number (New York, 1949, pp. 88, $6.00). 
The varied material well illustrates Editor Rafinesque’s intention of giving a 
prominent place to the “Statistics, Geography, Geology, Antiquities, Civil and 
Natural History of the Western States’ as well as to other fields of science, 
agriculture, and literature. E. D. Merrill points out in a foreword that sup- 
pression was probably caused by the scientist’s strictures on some of his fellow 
Lexingtonians. 


The publishing house of Peter Smith has reprinted by micro-offset a valuable 
study in southern history, originally published in 1905, Walter L. Fleming's 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1949, pp. xxiv, 815, 
maps, illustrations, appendixes, $10.00). Four pages of the first edition occupy 
only one page of the reprint, but both text and footnotes can still be read with 
the naked eye. Front matter, the first page of the text, maps, illustrations, and 
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the index are reproduced in larger size. The publisher, obviously aware that 
he will have to overcome the prejudice of readers accustomed to books printed 
in 10-point type or larger, explains that this and other micro-offset books “‘are 
published in editions of from 100 to 250 copies. The titles issued in this series 
consist largely of reprints of out of print and scarce books required by those 
doing research work, and for which only an extremely limited sale is possible. 
Copies of the original edition have become practically unobtainable at any 
price; the occasional one that might prove available generally is priced far 
beyond the means of most libraries or scholars.” 


Tread of the Longhorns (San Antonio, Naylor Company, 1949, pp. x, 188, 
$2.75), by Walter Gann, tells of the development of the western cattle indus- 
try from the days of Spanish exploration to the present. It is a straightforward, 
sober account, lightened occasionally by informal sketches and anecdotes. Al- 
though Mr. Gann is no Andy Adams with the pen, he shows a solid under- 
standing of the spread of the cattle over the Great Plains and of the factors 
bringing the open range to an end. 


A recent title in the “American Customs Series” is It’s an Old Wild West 
Custom (New York, Vanguard Press, Inc., 1949, pp. xiv, 313, $3.00), by 
Duncan Emrich, Chief of the Folklore Section of the Library of Congress. Mr. 
Emrich captures a good deal of the wooliness of the Rocky Mountain cattle and 
mining frontiers in his accounts of the language and names of cowpokes and 
hardrock men, the Tarantula Juice and faro dispensed by the saloons, the 
“ladies” of the boom-town “‘lines,”’ the songs and tall tales, and the gunmen, 
preachers, and impish editors. 


Volumes XVI-XVII (1948-1949) of the Utah Historical Quarterly appear 
in book form as The Exploration of the Colorado River and the High Plateaus 
of Utah in 1871-72 (Salt Lake City, Utah State Historical Society, 1949, pp. 
{viii}, 540, map, illustrations, appendix). Dale L. Morgan, in the introduc- 
tion, writes that the printing of the three journals contained in this largely 
documentary collection completes the publication of the original journals of 
the expedition of Major J. W. Powell in 1869-1872. 


Volume II of the Jacksonville Historical Society Papers (Jacksonville, Florida, 
1949, pp. [vi], 96, illustrations) contains articles on the city’s old cemetery; 
engineering development on the Saint Johns River; Henry Bradley Plant’s work 
for the improvement of transportation; portraits and painters of Osceola; Gov- 
ernor William P. Duval and the capital of Florida; and a group of letters, 
written by a sea captain in 1831, giving information on navigation and trade. 


Volume 48-49 of the Records of The Columbia Historical Society of Wash- 
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ington, D. C., 1946-1947 (Washington, 1949, pp. xvi, 402, illustrations, ap- 
pendixes), edited by H. Paul Caemmerer, brings into print a large number of 
papers on the District of Columbia. The subject matter is diverse; there are 
articles on art, architecture, education, transportation, communication, lighting, 
local government, early Maryland landowners near Washington, and the Dis- 
trict’s participation in World War II. 


The First Protestant Osage Missions, 1820-1837 (Oswego, Kansas, The Car- 
penter Press, 1949, pp. 272, bibliography, $4.00), by William W. Graves, is 
largely a source book of missionary activities in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Mis- 
souri. Letters, journals, diaries, and reports are quoted at length to illustrate 
the problems and successes of the Union, Harmony, Neosho, Hopefield, and 
Boudinot missions and schools sponsored by the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Dutch Reformed churches. The seven-page bibliography indicates con- 
siderable diligence in the quest for material. Unfortunately, the quotations, 
which make up the bulk of the book, are printed in very small type. The volume 
may be purchased from the author, who lives in St. Paul, Kansas. 


Harlan Hatcher’s The Western Reserve: The Story of New Connecticut in 
Ohio (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1949, pp. 365, end maps, 
illustrations, bibliographical note, $4.00) is a sparkling history of the 120-mile 
strip south of Lake Erie during the century and a half since Moses Cleaveland’s 
band of surveyors drank their Independence Day toasts in 1796. The author 
marshals his facts and figures to show growth, but he disciplines them too and 
lightens them with good stories and a happy style to create life and movement. 
Despite the massive migrations of Europeans to the Reserve's cities, he finds 
the impress of colonial Connecticut still evident. The historian who seeks in- 
formation on abolitionism in western Yankeedom, however, will be disap- 
pointed. 


First published in 1936, Carl Becker's Progress and Power is now available 
in a new edition (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, pp. xliv, 116, $2.50). 
The three essays, weighing the idea of progress against the agelong expansion 
of man’s intelligence and instruments of power, are, Leo Gershoy says, “quin- 
tessential Becker’ and show him “‘in his most stimulating and tantalizing vein, 
holding a brilliant colloquy with himself.” Mr. Gershoy’s introduction also 
appeared in the October issue of the American Historical Review. 


The Humanities for Our Time (Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1949, 
pp. [viii], 159, biographical notes, $2.00), by Walter R. Agard and others, 
consists of six papers presented during the first and second series of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Lectures in the Humanities, 1947-1949. L. R. Lind points 
out in the introduction that though the essays “are concerned with various 
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manifestations of the artistic and intellectual consciousness of man from the 
ancient Greeks to our day,” they have the unity of a common theme, “the 
meaning and value of the humanities” in the present. Of particular interest to 
historians is Allan Nevins’ discussion of the relationship of ‘The Biographer 
and the Historian,” which resembles but does not duplicate his chapter on the 
same subject in The Gateway to History. 


A listing of research studies currently reported by scholars south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line is provided in Humanistic Scholarship in the South: A Survey 
of Work in Progress, compiled by Thomas B. Stroup, with the assistance of 
Rembert W. Patrick, Arthur K. Moore, Albert G. A. Balz, and Carolyn E. 
Bock (Southern Humanities Conference Bulletin No. 1, Chapel Hill, University 
of. North Carolina Press, 1948, pp. 165, $1.50 paper; $2.00 cloth). The editors 
define the humanities as including “languages, literature, philosophy, religion, 
history, art, music, and anthropology viewed historically.” In Part I, under the 
names of the authors arranged alphabetically, are entered the titles or subjects 
of the books, dissertations, monographs, and articles now under preparation. In 
Part II the material is rearranged on a basis of the disciplines and of subdivi- 
sions within the disciplines. Two classifications, literature and history, comprise 
approximately three-fourths of the items. The brief introduction gives a valu- 
able analysis of the data accumulated. While admitting the limitations of the 
survey, Professor Stroup rightly finds in it reason for optimism. Among the 
stimulating forces in the South are the scholarly journals, the humanistic or- 
ganizations, the library centers, and grants-in-aid from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. ‘Southern scholars in the humanities have received little encouragement 
if compared with engineering or medical researchers. Yet on the whole their 
efforts are good. They are devoted persons working at times under the severest 
handicaps. They are achieving remarkable results. Most certainly the amount 
of their work is far more than was foreseen.” 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Character of the Anglican Clergy of Colonial Maryland,” by the Rev. 
Nelson Waite Rightmyer, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (Decem- 
ber). 

“An Early Victorian College, St. John’s, 1830-1860,” by Tench Francis Tilgh- 
man, ibid. 

“The Transition in Maryland Architecture,” by Henry Chandlee Forman, ibid. 

“America’s Earliest Nude?’ by Thomas Thorne, in the William and Mary 
Quarterly (October). 

“The First Legislative Assembly Held on American Soil, July 30, 1619, at 
Jamestown, Virginia,” by Lois B. Robbins, in Tyler's Quarterly Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine (October). 
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“As the Twig Is Bent: The Family and the North Carolina Years of Thomas 
Hart Benton, 1752-1801,’ by William N. Chambers, in the North Caro- 
lina Historical Review (October). 

“Career of a Flag,” by Thomas E. Blades and John W. Wike, ibid. 

“One Hundred Years of Textiles in Salem,” by Adelaide L. Fries, ibid. (Janu- 
ary). 

‘Raleigh’s Account of Grenville’s Fight at the Azores in 1591,” by John H. 
Stibbs, bid. 

“The Salem Boarding School between 1802 and 1822,” by Lucy Leinbach 
Wenhold, sid. 

“Middleway, a Study in Social History,’ by Robert L. Bates, in West Virginia 
History (October-January) . 

“Eminent Virginian—A Study of John Beckley,” by Raymond V. Martin, Jr., 
ibid. 

“The Coal & Coke Railway Company of West Virginia,’ by John Anthony 
Caruso, ibid. 

“Blue Sulphur Springs,” by Blanche Humphreys, ibid. 

“Early Kentucky Maps (1673-1825),” by Willard Rouse Jillson, in the Register 
of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“Henry Watterson, a Man of Salient Characteristics,” by Tom Wallace, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 

“The Selection of Kentucky's Permanent Capital Site,” by Rhea A. Taylor, 
ibid. 

“Kukluxism in Tennessee, 1865-1869,” by Thomas B. Alexander, in the Ten- 
nessee Historical Quarterly (September). 

“George F. Mellen: A Versatile Tennessean,” by John R. Welsh, ibid. 

“Dutch, the Cherokee,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, in the Chronicles of 
Oklahoma (Autumn). 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“A Baltimore Circuit Camp Meeting, October, 1806,” edited by Charles A. 
Johnson, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“Letters of Francis Scott Key,” sbid. 

“A Book Peddler Invades Monticello,” by William Peden, in the William and 
Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Letters from a Confederate Soldier,” in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine (October). 

“Mrs. Susan Jacob Clay’s Letters,” contributed by Sarah Agnes Wallace, in the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical Society (October). 

“William Whittington’s Book,” by Mrs. M. C. Darnell, bid. 

“The Davie Home and the Register of the Federal Military Prison at Clarks- 
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ville,” by Wentworth S. Morris, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly 
(September) . 


“Some Letters from Dover, Tennessee, 1814 to 1855,” continued, edited by 


Chase C. Mooney, ibid. 


“A Diary Account of a Creek Boundary Survey, 1850,” edited by Carl Coke 


Rister and Bryan W. Lovelace, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma (Autumn). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“A Letter from the Muses: The Publication and Critical Reception of James M. 


Legaré’s ‘Orta-Undis, and Other Poems’ (1848) ,” by Curtis Carroll Davis, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 


“Early Libraries in Pendleton,” by Frances Lander Spain, in the South Carolina 


Historical and Genealogical Magazine (July). 


“Travel in Ante-Bellum Georgia as Recorded by English Visitors,” by Jack K. 


Williams, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (September). 


“Georgia—Before Plymouth Rock and Afterwards,” by Thomas Mayhew Cun- 


ningham, sbid. 


“The Churches in Georgia During the Civil War,” by T. Conn Bryan, sbid. 


(December) . 


“Reminiscences of Life in Georgia During the 1850s and 1860s,” Parts III 


and IV, by Mrs. Myrtie Long Candler, zbid. (September, December). 


“Negro Slavery in Florida,” by Edwin L. Williams, Jr., in the Florida Historical 


Quarterly (October). 


“Hernando de Miranda, Governor of Florida 1575-1577,” by Ray E. Held, 


ibid. 


“Political Factions in Territorial Florida,” by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., sbid. 
“The Clays in Early Alabama History,” by Frank L. Owsley, in the Alabama 


Review (October). 


“Student Life at the University of Alabama Before 1860,” by James B. Sellers, 


ibid. 


“Log Cabins in Texas,” by Seymour V. Connor, in the Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly (October). 


“Imperial Mexico and Texas, 1821-1823,” by Joseph Carl McElhannon, ibid. 
“Negroes and Indians on the Texas Frontier, 1834-1874,” by Kenneth W. 


Porter, zbid. 


“The Claim of Texas to Greer County,” II, by Berlin B. Chapman, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Letters and Will of Robert Pringle (1702-1776),” continued, by Mary Pringle 


Fenhagen, in the South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine 
(July). 
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“The Autobiography of William John Grayson,” continued, edited by Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney, tbid. (July, October). 

“St. Bartholomew’s Parish as Seen by Its Rectors, 1713-1761,” edited by Flor- 
ence Gambrill Geiger, sbid. (October). 

“A Cosmopolitan in Carolina,” by Anna Wells Rutledge, in the William and 
Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Letters of John Floyd, 1813-1838,” in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (Sep- 
tember). 

“Amelia M. Murray on Slavery—An Unpublished Letter,” by Lilla M. Hawes, 
ibid. (December). 

“Letters of the Kollock and Allied Families, 1826-1884,” edited by Susan M. 
Kollock, ibid. 

“Letters from Courtland, 1829-1835,” Part II, edited by Fannie Elizabeth 
Ratchford, in the Alabama Review (October). 

“Journal of Lincecum’s Travels in Texas, 1835,” edited by A. L. Bradford and 
T. N. Campbell, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October). 
“W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department,” continued, 

edited by M. L. Crimmins, sbid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Prince Bernhard’s Travels in the Carolinas, December, 1825,’ translated and 
edited by Susanne H. Freund and Alice B. Keith, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (October). 

“The Produce Loans: A Means of Financing the Confederacy,’ by Richard C. 
Todd, sbid. (January). 

“A Modern Moses: Harriet Tubman,” by Sister Mary Eusebius, in the Journal 
of Negro Education (Winter). 

“The Agent as a Factor in the Education of Negroes in the South,” by Lewis 
W. Jones, ibid. 

“Andrew Jackson, Strikebreaker,” by Richard B. Morris, in the American His- 

torical Review (October). 

“The American Newspaper of the Early Nineteenth Century,’’ by Brendon C. 

McNally, in the Historical Bulletin (November). 

“Abolitionism and the Presbyterian Schism of 1837-1838,” by C. Bruce Staiger, 

in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (December). 

“Lincoln’s Gadfly—Adam Gurowski,” by LeRoy H. Fischer, ibid. 

“Minnesota Public Opinion and the Secession Controversy, December, 1860- 

April, 1861,” by Roman J. Zorn, ibid. 

“Francis P. Fleming in the War for Southern Independence: Letters from the 

Front,’ Part II, edited by Edward C. Williamson, in the Florida Historical 

Quarterly (October). 
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“The Heroic Age of the Social Sciences,” by Robert S. Fletcher, in the Indiana 


Magazine of History (September). 


“Diary of Lieutenant Frank Hughes,” edited by Norman Niccum, ibid. 
“Good Homes and Newer Uses for Old Records,” by Gaston Litton, in the 


Chronicles of Oklahoma (Autumn). 
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